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Preface 

A  CENTURY  has  passed  since  the  birth  of  August  Strindberg, 
Swedish  dramatist  and  poet,  destined  to  illuminate  weirdly 
the  obscure  kingdom  of  ideas  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  and 
take  his  place  among  the  group  of  luminaries  of  the  North  who 
were  to  bear  the  banner  of  Voltaire’s  extravagant  hyperbole, 
“C’est  du  Nord  aujourd’hui  que  nous  vient  la  lumiere.” 

Today,  among  literary  specialists  in  England  and  America, 
there  is  a  general  recognition  of  Strindberg’s  power  and  genius; 
yet  in  spite  of  careful  and  voluminous  criticism  centered  about 
his  books  and  plays  as  they  have  appeared  in  translation,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  theatrical  productions,  as  well  as  the  subjective 
analysis  of  the  man  himself  which  emerges  from  his  autobio¬ 
graphical  works,  the  character  of  Strindberg  remains  an  enigma 
and  the  interest  in  his  work  has  never  been  evenly  sustained. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  “the  contributions  of  his 
genius  men  have  never  willingly  let  die.”  Consistent  effort, 
though  of  slow  growth,  has  been  made  to  bring  to  light  the 
essential  quality  of  the  man  and  his  work;  his  contributions  to 
the  technique  of  modern  drama  have  been  recognized;  his  place 
in  the  movements  of  his  time,  although  not  agreed  upon,  has 
continued  as  an  open  study;  other  men  of  dramatic  genius  have 
given  credit  to  his  direction  and  inspiration;  a  living  scholarly 
interest  in  his  work  endures,  verified  by  the  production  of  ana¬ 
lytical  studies  which  probe  the  particularities  of  the  Strindberg 
problem. 

Strindberg:  the  greatest  subjectivist  of  his  time;  misogynist, 
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pessimist,  yet  endowed  with  ever  recurring  youth;  individualist, 
socialist;  madman  and  genius;  writer  of  naturalistic,  realistic, 
and  symbolistic  plays;  woman-hater  and  woman-lover:  these 
are  representative  terms  that  have  been  used  all  too  loosely  to 
stand  as  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  complex  and  con¬ 
tradictory  characters  in  modern  literary  history.  It  is  obvious 
that,  unqualified,  these  definitives  can  have  no  ultimate  critical 
value. 

Strindberg  to  be  understood  must  be  seen  as  a  whole.  No 
single  aspect  of  the  life  or  work  of  this  intense  man  of  genius 
who  insisted  that  all  truth  is  relative,  and  who  declared:  “Doubt, 
criticism,  experiment,  change,  these  alone  are  useful,  for  they 
give  us  freedom,”  could  be  made  to  stand  as  an  adequate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  whole  significance  as  man  and  artist.  Concerning 
Strindberg  there  has  never  arisen  an  open  critical  controversy, 
as  with  Ibsen,  which  might  have  enlisted  the  interest  and 
prejudice  of  definite  critical  leadership,  to  the  effect  of  directing 
public  attention  to  his  personality  and  works  and  leading  to  a 
balance  in  criticism  concerning  him;  neither  has  this  writer  been 
favored  with  a  uniform  translation  of  his  complete  works,  in 
English,  by  any  single  translator  who  might  have  furthered 
with  some  consistency,  by  means  of  analytical  prefaces  added 
to  uniform  usage  within  language,  the  unraveling  of  technical 
complexities  and  a  clarifying  of  obscure  meanings  within  the 
text.  The  basis  on  which  Strindberg  criticism  in  England  and 
America  stands  today  centers  upon  a  selective  group  of  books 
and  plays,  rendered  into  English  by  numerous  translators  of 
unequal  merit,  scattered  over  long  periods  of  time,  only  some  of 
these  favored  with  critical  introductions;  on  periodical  reviews 
centering  about  the  appearance  of  the  new  books  and  the 
productions  in  the  theatres,  within  which  lie  the  acceptances 
and  rejections  of  Strindberg’s  larger  public;  on  biography  and 
books  of  general  criticism;  on  special  articles  which  represent 
more  recent  investigations  of  scholarship;  and  on  records  of 
Strindberg’s  own  statements  as  they  appear  in  prefaces  to  his 
work,  in  letters,  and  in  other  personal  statements. 

Since  Strindberg,  as  a  playwright,  holds  an  undisputed  place 
of  leadership  within  the  development  of  modern  English  drama 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  it  is  important  for  any  student 
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of  contemporary  drama  to  gain  a  just  and  integrated  critical 
estimate  of  this  writer  and  his  work.  Because  of  the  duality  of 
his  nature,  his  abhorrence  of  tradition,  his  theory  of  change  as 
identified  with  growth,  his  use  of  personal  reference  within 
novels  and  plays,  and  the  element  of  conflict  which  motivates 
all  of  his  work,  such  estimate  must  be  made  to  grow  out  of  an 
intimate  first-hand  acquaintance  with  Strindberg’s  writings 
brought  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  varied  critical  in¬ 
terpretations  which  have  during  more  than  half  a  century  cen¬ 
tered  about  man  and  author.  There  is  involved  not  only  the 
problem  of  understanding  a  man  who  has  been  grossly  mis¬ 
represented  as  well  as  overpraised,  but  of  understanding  a  man 
who  did  not  always  know  himself.  The  essential  basis  for  such 
interpretation  would  be  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  all 
Strindberg’s  works  and  the  critical  interpretations  which  have 
been  offered  concerning  these,  in  English.  To  provide  this  would 
be  a  task  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  at  this  time  impossible, 
since  no  complete  translation  of  his  works  into  English  has  yet 
been  achieved.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  however, 
to  present  the  beginnings  of  such  a  task.  The  bibliography  here¬ 
with  presented  is  intended  to  provide  the  reference  materials 
for  a  basic  study  of  Strindberg  and  his  plays,  including  a  chrono¬ 
logical  list  of  these  plays  as  they  appeared  in  translation,  in 
England  and  America,  and  critical  mention  as  it  appears  in 
books  and  periodicals  from  1892  until  the  present  time. 

The  annotations  to  this  bibliography  provide  a  cross  section 
of  critical  commentary  as  it  appears  in  England  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  centering  about  the  plays  as  they  appeared  in  unequal 
forms  of  translation,  and  as  they  were  presented  on  the  English 
stage;  in  the  effort  to  make  clear  the  fact  of  Strindberg’s  non- 
acceptance  as  a  playwright  in  England  and  the  fundamental 
causes  of  this  rejection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Part  A :  Strindberg  in  England 
Plays  by  August  Strindberg  Published  in  England 

1899  July  The  Father:  Tragedy.  Translated  by  Nelly  Erichsen.  London, 
Duckworth. 
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The  Father:  A  Tragedy.  Reprint.  London,  Duckworth. 

Miss  Jtdia;  The  Stronger:  Two  Plays.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjork- 
man,  with  introduction.  London,  Duckworth. 

There  Are  Crimes  and  Crimes:  A  Comedy.  Translated  by  Edwin 
Bjorkman.  London,  Duckworth. 

Creditors;  Pariah.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  with  introduc¬ 
tion  (Modern  Plays).  London,  Duckworth. 

Plays.  Second  Series:  There  Are  Crimes  and  Crimes.  Miss  Julia, 
The  Stronger,  Creditors,  Pariah.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman, 
with  introductions.  Author’s  edition,  London,  Duckworth. 

Introduction  to  Strindberg,  man  and  writer;  phases  of  his 
development;  summary  and  analysis  of  plays;  critical  evaluation 
of  Strindberg’s  contribution  to  the  stage. 

Plays.  Vol.  I.  London,  F.  Palmer. 

Easier:  A  Play  in  Three  Acts  and  Stories.  Translated  by  Velma  S. 
Howard.  London,  Richards. 

Advent;  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  Translated  by  Claud  Field.  London, 
Holden  and  Hardingham. 

Plays.  Vol.  II.  London,  F.  Palmer. 

Lucky  Pehr:  An  Allegorical  Play  in  Five  Acts.  Translated  by  Velma 
S.  Howard.  London,  F.  Palmer. 

Plays.  Third  Series:  Swanwhite,  Simoom,  Debit  and  Credit,  Advent, 
The  Thunderstorm,  After  the  Fire.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjork¬ 
man.  London,  Duckworth. 

Plays.  Vol.  rV :  Swanwhite,  Advent,  The  Storm.  Translated  by  Eldith 
and  Warner  Oland.  London,  F.  Palmer. 

Comrades:  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Translated  by  Horace  B.  Samuel. 
London,  Hendersons. 

The  Creditor:  A  Play  in  One  Act.  Translated  by  Horace  B.  Samuel. 
London,  Hendersons. 

Miss  Julie:  A  Play  in  One  Act.  Translated  by  Horace  B.  Samuel. 
London,  Hendersons. 

Pariah;  Simoom:  Two  Plays.  Translated  by  Horace  B.  Samuel. 
London,  Hendersons. 

The  Stronger  Woman;  Motherly  Love:  Two  Plays.  Translated  by 
Horace  B.  Samuel.  London,  Hendersons. 

Master  Olof:  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjork¬ 
man,  with  introduction,  from  the  prose  version  of  1872  (Scan¬ 
dinavian  Classics,  American-Scandinavian  Foundation).  Lon¬ 
don,  Milford. 

Plays:  The  Bridal  Crown,  The  Spook  Sonata,  The  First  Warning, 
Gustavus  Vasa.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  with  introduc¬ 
tion.  4th  Series.  London,  Duckworth. 

Plays.  First  Series:  The  Dream  Play,  The  Link,  The  Dance  of 
Death,  Part  I  and  II.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  with 
introduction.  London,  Duckworth. 
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Dec.  Advent:  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  London,  Hendersons. 

1927  Oct.  The  Father:  A  Tragedy.  Translated  by  Nelly  Erichsen.  London, 
Duckworth. 

1929  Jan.  Easter,  and  Other  Plays.  Introduction  by  J.  G.  Robertson.  Easter, 

translated  by  E.  Classen,  The  Dance  of  Death  and  A  Dream 
Play  translated  by  C.  D.  Locock,  The  Ghost  Sonata  translated 
by  Erik  Palmstiema  and  James  B.  Fagan  (Anglo-Swedish  Lit¬ 
erary  Foundation).  London,  Jonathan  Cape. 

1930  Jan.  Ltuky  Peter’s  Travels,  and  Other  Plays.  Lucky  Peter’s  Travels 

translated  by  E.  Classen,  verse  translation  by  C.  D.  Locock, 
The  Father  and  Lady  Julie  translated  by  C.  D.  Locock,  Playing 
With  Fire  translated  by  E.  Classen,  The  Bond  translated  by 
Elizabeth  Sprigge  and  Claude  Napier  (Anglo-Swedish  Literary 
Foundation).  London,  Jonathan  Cape. 

1931  Sept.  Master  Olaf,  and  Other  Plays.  Master  Olof,  Gustav  Vasa,  and  The 

Saga  translated  by  C.  D.  Locock,  Erik  XIV  translated  by  Joan 
Bulman  (Anglo-Swedish  Literary  Foundation).  London,  Jona¬ 
than  Cape. 

Introduction:  J.  G.  Robertson.  Summary  and  commentary 
on  plays. 

“Strindberg’s  historical  plays  are  a  modem  contribution 
to  the  great  paradox  of  historical  art;  that  the  truth  of  poetry 
cannot  be  the  tmth  of  history.  History  is  not  the  end  of  historical 
drama.  Strindberg  would  have  it  point  up  circularity  within  the 
history  of  events — Allt  gir  igen — an  attitude  not  different  from 
that  of  the  dramatic  poets  who  wrote  before  the  vaunted  real¬ 
ism  was  thought  of.  Strindberg’s  historical  themes  hold  easy 
balance  with  the  modern  problem  plays  inspired  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  woes  of  his  complex-ridden  life.” 

1939  May  The  Road  to  Damascus:  A  Trilogy.  English  version  by  G.  Rawson. 

Introduction  by  G.  0116n  (Anglo-Swedish  Literary  Foundation). 
London,  Jonathan  Cape. 

1949  Easter:  A  Play.  New  translation  for  the  theatre  by  Elizabeth 

Sprigge.  London,  Duckworth. 

Eight  Famous  Plays.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman  and  N.  Erich¬ 
sen,  with  an  introduction  by  Alan  Harris.  London,  Duckworth. 

August  Strindberg — Criticism  in  England 
Books 

1899  Hansson,  Laura  M.  We  Women  and  Our  Authors.  A  Rendering  from  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  German  Work,  by  Hermione  Ramsden.  London, 
John  Lane.  Pp.  146-178:  “The  Women-Haters,  Tolstoy  and  Strind¬ 
berg.” 

1907  Lolifie,  Frederic.  A  Short  History  of  Comparative  Literature,  from  the 
Earliest  T  imes  to  the  Present  Day.  London,  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  P.  304. 
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“Dramatic  reform  consisting  of  realistic  presentation  of  common 
incident  of  everyday  life  upon  the  stage  is  the  contribution  of  the  North 
and  reflects  that  uneasy  melancholy  characteristic  of  it.” 

1911  “Strindberg,  August,”  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.  XXV: 

1038.  Cambridge,  England. 

1912  Dukes,  Ashley.  Modern  Dramalists.  London,  Frank  Palmer.  Pp.  49-M. 

A  critical  study  of  the  European  theatre.  Judgments  resolve  from  ab> 
solute  standards. 

“Labels,  such  as  naturalist,  symbolist,  realist,  or  romantic  have 
become  vitiated  contradictions  . . .  the  great  need  of  the  theatre  is  not 
conformity  to  one  school  or  another  but  the  services  of  writers  who  at 
once  are  free  spirits  and  good  workmen.  Strindberg  presents,  not  the 
determinist  puppets  of  the  modern  realist  drama  but  gods  and  fighting 
men  with  wills.  Their  victory  is  an  inspiration,  their  defeat  tragedy. 
Of  all  living  dramatists  he  aims  highest,  and  his  failings  are  the  failure 
of  the  craftsman  unable  to  set  so  prodigious  a  scheme  convincingly 
upon  the  stage.” 

1913  Andrews,  Charlton.  The  Drama  To-Day.  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 

pany.  Pp.  169,  174-176. 

Bjorkman,  Eidwin  A.  Voices  of  To-Morrow:  Critical  Studies  of  the  New 
Spirit  in  Literature.  London,  Mitchell  Kennerly.  Pp.  11-20. 

“In  giving  an  outline  of  certain  influences  and  experiences  known 
to  have  played  the  part  of  a  refracting  medium  to  the  essential  spirit 
of  Strindberg’s  genius,  I  wish  only  to  provide  an  easier  approach  to  the 
understanding  of  his  work  where  alone  can  be  found  the  true  color  of 
his  soul,  which  is  likely  to  make  his  name  live  in  the  future.” 

Chapters:  Life;  Work;  Spirit;  Bibliography. 

Summary:  “We  may  judge  this  man  severely  but  there  is  one  great¬ 
ness  we  cannot  deny  him;  he  was  very  unhappy,  and  that  is  not  the  lot 
of  a  mean  soul.” 

Lind-af-Hageby,  Lizzy.  August  Strindberg:  The  Spirit  of  Revolt;  Studies 
and  Impressions.  London,  Stanley  Paul  and  Co.  P.  370.  “He  knew, 
as  few  have  known  the  comedy  and  the  tragedy  of  life.” 

Vacher-Burch,  Henry.  “Introduction”  to  the  Son  of  a  Servant.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Claud  Field.  London,  A.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

1914  Moderwell,  Hiram  K.  The  Theatre  of  To-Day.  London,  John  Lane.  Pp. 

200-203  et  passim. 

“Strindberg,  undoubtedly  a  genius  of  great  power,  plowed  his  own 
furrow,  establishing  not  only  a  new  dramatic  type  but  a  new  domain 
of  literary  expression.” 

1919  Lynd,  Robert.  Old  and  New  Masters.  London,  T.  F.  Unwin,  Ltd.  Pp.  123- 
129:  “The  Madness  of  Strindberg.” 

“Strindberg’s  mirror  held  up  to  nature  was  cracked,  giving  back 
broken  images.  His  genius  was  the  genius  of  frank  and  destructive 
criticism.  His  work,  an  autobiography  of  raw  nerves  rather  than  a 
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revelation  of  the  emotions  of  men  and  women,  was  not  a  sensational 
lie  but  true  as  the  power  of  truth  was  in  him.  It  is  a  genuine  document. 
That  is  why  badly  constructed  though  his  plays  may  be  some  of  them 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  read  a  hundred  years  hence.” 

1920  Jameson,  Storm.  Modern  Drama  in  Europe.  London,  Collins  Sons  and  Co. 
Ltd.  Pp.  28-<53. 

An  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  half-century  of  dramatic  progress 
in  Europe  (1870-1920),  moving  within  the  limits  of  the  counterforces, 
realism,  and  the  trappings  of  romance.  A  tracing  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  modem  dramatic  movement  towards  realism  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  gave  it  birth.  This  movement,  spreading  over  Europe 
from  the  playwrights  of  the  Th6Atre  Libre,  culminated  in  the  work  of 
the  Swedish  dramatist,  Strindberg. 

1923  Dukes,  Ashley.  The  Youngest  Drama:  Studies  of  Fifty  Dramatists.  London, 
E.  Benn.  Pp.  3, 47-49. 

1925  Boyd,  Ernest  A.  Studies  from  Ten  Literatures.  London,  C.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Pp.  231-251. 

Clark,  Barrett  H.  A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama:  A  Handbook  for  the 
Study  and  Appreciation  of  the  Best  Plays,  European,  English  and 
American,  of  the  Last  Half-Century.  London,  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Index.  Reprinted  in  1938. 

1927  Series  of  Lectures.  King’s  College.  London.  (England,  France,  Germany, 

Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Holland.)  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  p.  179. 

Strindberg  represents  the  most  persistent  note  in  Northern  folk¬ 
lore  as  he  depicts  the  relations  and  wrestlings  of  the  soul  with  the  dread 
unseen.  He  writes  with  the  hand  of  the  individualist. 

1928  Hughes,  Glenn.  The  Story  of  the  Theatre:  A  Short  History  of  Theatrical  Art 

from  Its  Beginnings  to  the  Present  Day.  London,  Samuel  French,  Ltd. 
Pp.  56, 258-260. 

Rose,  E.  W.  and  Isaacs,  J.  Contemporary  Movements  in  European  Litera¬ 
ture.  London,  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.  Pp.  68-74. 

Stuart,  Donald  C.  The  Development  of  Dramatic  Art.  London,  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  Pp.  474,  491,  607,  635-641. 

1929  Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  Theatre:  Three  Thousand  Years  of  Drama,  Acting 

and  Stagecraft.  London,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  P.  452.  Reprinted 
1930,  1931,  1935. 

1930  Lavrin,  Janko.  Studies  in  European  Literature.  London,  Constable  and 

Co.,  Ltd.  “Huysmans  and  Strindberg.”  Pp.  118-130. 

McGill,  Vivian  J.  August  Strindberg,  the  Bedeviled  Viking.  London,  Noel 
Douglas.  Pp.  459  ff. 

1932  Lewisohn,  Ludwig.  Expression  in  America.  London,  T.  Thornton  Butter- 

worth.  Pp.  463,  545. 

1933  Bulman,  Joan.  Strindberg  and  Shakespeare:  Shakespeare's  Influence  on 

Strindberg’s  Historical  Drama.  London,  Jonathan  Cape.  Pp.  219  ff. 
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Campbell,  George  A.  Strindberg  (Vol.  XX  of  Great  Lives  Series).  London, 
Gerald  Duckworth  and  Company.  Pp.  143  ff. 

1934  Marriott,  James  W.  Modern  Drama.  London,  T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
Pp.  52-57,  231. 

1936  Bricker,  Herschel  L.,  ed.  Our  Theatre  Today;  A  Composite  Handbook  on 
the  Art,  Craft,  and  Management  of  the  Contemporary  Theatre.  London, 
Samuel  French.  P.  66. 

Quinn,  Arthur  H.  A  History  of  American  Drama,  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Present  Day.  London,  Harper  and  Brothers.  Pp.  170,  181 1 

1938  Benson,  Adolph  B.,  and  Hedin,  Naboth,  eds.  Swedes  in  America,  1638- 
1938.  London,  H.  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.  Pp.  246-247,  251, 
439. 

1940  Strindberg,  Fru  Frida  (Uhl).  Marriage  with  Genius.  {Life  and  Letters 
Series).  Second  edition.  London,  Jonathan  Cape. 

1946  Ward,  R.  H.  The  New  Spirit,  a  Symposium  of  Essays  on  Literature  and 
Authors  Showing  the  Spiritual  Draft  of  the  Age.  Edited  by  Ernest  Wil¬ 
liam  Linn.  London,  Dobson.  Pp.  84-102. 

1949  Sprigge,  Elizabeth.  The  Strange  Life  of  August  Strindberg.  London, 
H.  Hamish. 

Mortensen,  Brita,  M.  E.  and  B.  W.  Downs.  Strindberg,  an  Introduction  to 
His  Life  and  Work.  Cambridge,  University  Press. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  volume  is,  in  the  centenary  year  of 
Strindberg’s  birth,  to  furnish  English  readers  with  a  brief  introduction 
to  his  biography  and  to  his  main  literary  works  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  indicate  the  directions  in  which  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller 
knowledge  might  most  profitably  proceed.  A  direct  and  unembellished 
work. 

Periodicals 

1892  Aug.  “Pages  on  Plays,"  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  new  series  49:  205-210  (old  series  273:  205- 
210). 

Strindberg’s  theories  as  set  forth  in  his  play,  Frbken 
Julie,  are  here  lor  the  first  time  offered  in  English  transla¬ 
tion  to  students  of  the  stage. 

1892  Sept.  “August  Strindberg,’’  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Fortnightly 
Review,  new  series  52:  326-334  (old  series  58:  326-334). 

First  criticism  of  Strindberg  in  England.  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy  gives  Strindberg  the  title,  “Star  of  the  North”: 
a  great  personality  whose  fife  is  a  commentary  on  his 
works;  an  exponent  of  pessimism.  Relates  Frbken  Julie  to 
Hugo’s  Cromwell. 

“Not  that  Strindberg  has  made  any  discovery  ...  he 
has  no  revelation  to  make,  as  there  was  none  when  Hugo 
was  young,  or  when  Thespis  drove  his  cart  afield. ...  He 
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calls  upon  the  drama  to  be  true  to  life,  roughly  speaking, 
the  aim  of  every  sincere  dramatist  who  has  ever  lived. 
But  after  every  period  of  dramatic  activity  the  succeeding 
generations  cumber  the  drama  with  additional  conven¬ 
tions,  until  the  muse  lies  dead  beneath  them  as  Tarpeia 
under  the  buckler  of  the  Sabines.  Then  comes  the  inevit¬ 
able  reaction  . . .  and  the  reaction  brings  with  it  some 
man  who  expresses  better  what  others  are  trying  to  say 
and  he  becomes  the  champion  of  the  new  movement.” 

1895  Jan.-Apr.  “The  Plays  and  Novels  of  August  Strindberg.”  Belgravia, 
86:  137-153. 

Refers  to  an  article  in  Modern  Review,  1893,  by 
Gustaf  Steffen.  P.  137. 

1899  July  29  Review  of  The  Father;  preface  and  translation  by  Nelly  E. 

Erichsen  (pub.  by  Duckworth).  Academy,  57: 115. 

In  the  preface:  “A  pessimism  so  abysmal  and  terrify¬ 
ing  as  to  defy  comparison  with  the  darkest  thoughts  of  your 
darkest  hour.” 

Strindberg’s  defense  is  quoted:  “People  call  au¬ 
thoritatively  for  the  joy  of  life,  and  theatrical  managers 
call  for  farces,  as  if  the  joy  of  life  consisted  in  being  foolish 
and  in  describing  people  who  each  and  everyone  is  suffering 
from  St.  Vitus  dance  or  idiocy.  I  find  the  joy  of  life  in  the 
powerful,  terrible  struggles  of  life  and  the  capability  of 
experiencing  something. . . .” 

July  Review  of  The  Father;  translation  by  Nelly  E.  Erichsen. 
The  Spectator. 

“Strindberg  is  represented  as  the  most  pessimistic  of 
all  living  pessimists.  His  many  volumes  are  long  records 
of  unending  crisis  of  soul.  If  Strindberg  poses  as  a  genius 
he  is  a  charlatan,  more  disagreeable  in  mind  than  Ib¬ 
sen.  . . .” 

Aug.  18  “Northern  Pessimism.”  Literature,  5:  126-127.  {Literature, 
an  international  gazette  of  criticism,  is  published  by  the 
Times  in  London,  with  an  American  edition  published  in 
New  York.) 

Oct.  7  Review  ol  The  Father;  translation  by  Nelly  E.  Erichsen.  The 
Spectator,  83: 473. 

1901  May  “Count  de  Seisson  on  Strindberg.”  The  Kensington,  1:  92. 

1909  Dec.  10  The  Stronger  Woman  produced.  London  Times,  p.  12.  To 
‘The  After  Noon  Theatre’  belongs  the  credit  of  producing 
the  second  of  Strindberg’s  plays  seen  in  London.  Laurels 
given  to  actress  Lady  Beerbohm  Tree,  not  to  the  play. 

1911  July  24  T/ie  Fa/A«r  prcxluced.  London  Timer,  p.  10.  Produced  by  the 
Adelphi  Play  Society. 
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July  29  The  Father  produced.  Academy,  81 : 144. 

July-Dee.  “The  Theatre.”  Academy. 

The  Father  produced.  Produced  by  the  Adelphi  Play  Society. 

Criticism;  Approaches  ponderosity  of  medical  treatise 
in  its  psychological  discussion.  Borderline  of  insanity. 

1912  March  World's  Work  (London).  19:  554, 360-361. 

Mar.  12  Creditors  produced.  London  Times,  p.  6. 

Mar.  16  Creditors  produced.  Academy,  82: 343. 

Apr.  29  Miss  Julia  produced.  London  Times,  p.  12.  Translation 
should  have  been  Lady  Julie.  A  small  private  society  is  to 
be  thanked  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  ac¬ 
tion  a  story  which  however  disgusting  in  its  bald  details  is 
unmistakably  the  work  of  a  poet  and  genius.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  more  thoughtful  criticisms  of 
Strindberg’s  plays  in  production. 

May  4  Miss  Julia  produced  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Academy,  82 : 565. 

May  4  Countess  Julia  produced.  Saturday  Review,  113:  552.  Rejected 
by  Adelphi  Play  Society  at  the  Little  Theatre. 

John  Palmer:  “London  is  intellectually  dead.  There  is 
no  response  to  Countess  Julia,  while  the  elegant  inoffensive 
plays  are  approved.  Only  lack  of  imagination  could  re¬ 
main  unmoved.” 

May  15  Obituary  of  Strindberg.  London  Times,  p.  11.  “He  retained 
to  the  last  that  passionate  desire  for  a  just  and  happy 
world  which  had  sent  him  fleeing  from  system  to  system  in 
search  of  it. . . .” 

June  1  “Strindberg  and  His  Plays,”  by  H.  B.  Samuel.  Fortnightly 
Review,  96: 1116-1131. 

“Strindberg  as  misogynist  and  woman-hater  can  be 
fully  understood  only  by  an  appreciation  of  the  new 
woman-movement  which  under  the  auspices  of  Ellen  Key 
flourished  vigorously  in  the  ‘80’s.’  ” 

Included  in  the  article  is  a  discussion  and  criticism  of 
the  plays.  Theme  from  Strindberg:  “I  seek  God  and  find 
the  Devil:  hate  is  boundless  as  the  wastes,  burning  as  the 
sun,  and  stronger  than  my  love.” 

June  22  Review  of  plays;  Dream  Play,  The  Link,  The  Dance  of  Death, 
translation  by  Edwin  Bjorkman.  Athenaeum,  p.  714. 

Criticism:  “Strindberg  not  received  in  England  be¬ 
cause  he  looks  at  the  subject  of  work,  rather  than  the  work 
itself.”  Noteworthy  analysis  of  The  Dance  of  Death. 
(Criticism  is  based  on  translation.  Remarks  affinity  with 
Hardy  and  Greek  tragedy  writers.) 

Jan.-July  Review  of  the  productions  by  the  Incorporated  Stage  Society. 
The  Academy. 
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1913  Jan. 16 
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“It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  translate  into  English  plays 
like . . .  and  Strindberg’s  The  Creditors.  They  do  not 
amuse,  interest,  or  instruct.” 

Critical  review  of  life  of  Strindberg  by  Claud  Field.  Spectator, 
109:40(M01. 

Claud  Field  quotes  Bjorkman,  representing  Strindberg 
as  the  greatest  subjectivist  of  all  time.  Sums  up  Strindberg’s 
estimate  of  himself  and  presents  the  curve  of  his  auto¬ 
biographical  writings. 

“August  Strindberg,  Autobiography,”  by  A.  Harrison.  Eng¬ 
lish  Review,  12: 604-620. 

The  position  assumed  is  that  Strindberg’s  life  is 
coupled  with  his  plays.  All  is  biographical.  The  problems 
discussed  are:  1.  Strindberg’s  genius  and  sanity.  2.  The 
prodigious  range,  depth,  and  variety  of  his  productions. 
3.  His  dualism — the  incessant  struggle  between  his  aes¬ 
theticism  and  moral  sense  and  the  paradox  of  one  held  in 
the  grip  of  his  own  psychological  rhythm  and  his  art. 

“Strindberg’s  Plays,”  by  A.  Harrison.  English  Review,  13: 
80-97. 

A  significant  classification  and  review  of  Strindberg’s 
plays.  Penetrating  analysis  and  evaluation. 

Review  of  Miss  Julia  and  The  Stronger,  translation  by  Edwin 
Bjorkman.  London  Times,  p.  17. 

“About  the  time  that  Strindberg  died,  in  the  May  of 
last  year,  England  and  America  began  to  find  opportuni¬ 
ties,  through  the  work  of  ardent  students  and  translators 
of  his  books  and  plays,  to  revise  their  scanty  and  inac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  this  writer. . . .” 

“Setting  aside  the  biographical,  his  literature  as  a 
whole  is  a  literature  of  hate  and  ugliness.  The  intensity  of 
his  observations  emphasize  the  partiality  of  his  vision. 
Mystical  plays  like  The  Dream  Play,  naturalistic  plays  like 
Miss  Julia,  romantic  plays  like  Margit,  all  tell  the  same 
story  ...  of  a  mind  raging  at  life  because  it  is  blind  to  three 
quarters  of  life,  and  cursing  at  the  world  because  it  has 
not  learned  self-mastery.” 

Review  of  Lind-af-Hageby’s  book  on  Strindberg.  Academy, 
84:682. 

“A  book  in  defense  of  one  who  needs  it.  The  article 
poses  the  question:  Are  the  ideas  in  Strindberg  transitory 
or  permanent?” 

Criticism  of  Strindberg,  based  on  Lind-af-Hageby.  Athenae¬ 
um,  pp.  642-643. 

Summary  of  Athenaeum  critics:  August  Strindberg: 
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extreme  egotist;  he  must  soar  above  the  highest  and  sink 
beneath  the  lowest;  anti-feminist;  versatile;  productivity 
outruns  his  capacity,  hence  not  permanent;  writes  own 
biography;  pays  homage  to  many  masters — Voltaire, 
Swedenborg,  Shakespeare,  Balzac;  childish  simplicity  of 
Hans  Andersen;  anticipates  Granville  Barker  a  quarter 
century. 

June  Review  of  Lind-af-Hageby’s  book.  English  Review,  14:  496. 

“A  faithful  story  of  one  who  was  and  probably  will  be 
the  subject  for  gross  exaggeration  and  untruth.  Facts  are 
stated  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  what  Strindberg 
himself  would  call  approximate  truth.  A  readable,  straight¬ 
forward  and  correct  account  of  this  man’s  life  and  work. 
It  shows  how  he  was  prosecuted  in  Sweden  by  feminine  pur¬ 
ists  and  the  new  sentimental  Ibsenian  movement  which  at 
that  time  was  rampant.  Although  a  defense  of  Strindberg, 
the  book  does  not  reveal  a  man  worthy  of  the  final  tribute 
called  forth  by  his  death.” 

July  19  Review  of  translations  of  Strindberg’s  plays,  by  Grant 
Richards.  Academy,  85: 75. 

“In  the  prefaces,  translators  represent  the  author  in 
overpleasing  guise.” 

July  19  Review  of  Easter,  translation  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard: 
by  Grant  Richards.  Athenaeum,  p.  62. 

“There  is  want  of  vitality  and  naturalness  in  the 
English  dialogue.  This  obscures  force  of  the  theme  reducing 
what  is  a  penetrating  study  of  perseverance  to  a  display  of 
querulous  obstinacy.” 

Aug.  23  Review  of  plays;  Comrades,  Facing  Death,  Pariah,  Easter, 
translation  by  Edith  and  Warner  Gland.  Athenaeum,  p. 
188. 

“Facing  Death  and  Pariah  have  been  overpraised.  They 
lack  what  artists  call  perpendicularity,  without  which  gen¬ 
ius  itself  avails  not.” 

Sept.  Review  of  translation  of  Strindberg’s  novels  and  plays,  by 
Richard  Curie.  Bookman  (London),  44:  258-260. 

Strindberg’s  works  are  not  those  of  a  great  artist  but  of 
a  great  man  of  letters.  He  is  too  personal.  Interest  in  his 
work  will  cease  when  interest  in  the  man  ceases. 

Flow  of  Strindberg  translations  is  mostly  from  Amer¬ 
ica.  England  has  only  the  fringe  of  the  output. 

Oct.  11  Review  of  Lucky  Pehr.  Academy,  85: 357. 

Analysis  of  Lucky  Pehr  and  a  plea  for  simplified  trans¬ 
lation  to  lessen  distrust  and  awaken  interest  in  the  reader. 

Nov.  22  Review  of  plays;  After  the  Fite,  The  Stronger,  Advent,  Swan- 
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while,  3rd  series,  translation  by  Edwin  Bjorkman.  Athenae¬ 
um,  p.  603. 

“Despite  widely  differing  inclinations  it  is  unfair  to 
analyse  Strindberg’s  plays  to  show  their  indebtedness  to 
Poe,  Nietzsche,  Maeterlinck,  or  Swedenborg.  Their  diverse¬ 
ness  brings  into  sharp  relief  features  that  are  Strindberg’s 
own.  The  only  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  author  is  master 
of  technique.” 

“Top-notes  in  Letters.  The  Present  Vogue  of  Strindberg, 
John  Masefield,  and  ‘Milestones,’  ”  by  C.  E.  Lawrence. 
Book  Monthly  (London),  10:  391. 

“Strindberg;  Criticism,”  by  D.  E.  Oliver.  Manchester  Lit¬ 
erary  Club  Papers,  41;  157-185. 

“The  fecundity  of  Strindberg’s  mind  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  Collected  works 
comprise  115  plays,  novels,  histories,  essays,  poems,  and 
stories.  The  article  quotes  Mdme.  Welinger,  who  gives  a 
personal  account  of  Strindberg’s  manner  of  writing  out  of 
direct  observation.”  (See:  Manchester  Quarterly;  Vol.  34. 
Contains  critical  evaluation  of  Strindberg’s  work  relative 
to  that  of  Ibsen  and  Shaw,  his  contemporaries.) 

Review  of  plays  by  Strindberg;  Spook  Sonata  and  The  Bridal 
Crown,  4th  series,  translation  by  Edwin  Bjorkman.  London 
Times:  Literary  Supplement. 

“Recollections  of  Strindberg,”  by  Fred  Delius.  Sackbut. 
Pp.  353-354. 

Portrait  of  Strindberg.  London  Times,  p.  16. 

Intoxication  produced  at  Oxford.  London  Times,  p.  14. 

The  Bjorkman  translation  was  used,  without  excision, 
in  the  production  given  by  the  Oxford  Players.  Review 
favorable. 

Miss  Julia  banned  at  Cambridge.  London  Times,  p.  12. 

“Mr.  Terence  Gray,  the  managing  director  of  the 
Festival  Theatre,  stated  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had 
given  no  reason  for  his  action.  There  was  no  question  of 
the  play  containing  obscene  language  or  obscene  situation 
. . .  the  action  did  not  protect  the  public  from  blasphemy 
and  bad  language,  it  merely  protected  it  from  the  things 
to  which  it  was  not  accustomed. . . .” 

Spook  Sonata  produced.  London  Times,  p.  14. 

Earliest  attempt  to  criticize  Strindberg  in  terms  of  play 
production. 

“His  ghosts  and  mummeries  are  sin  personified,  guilt 
made  flesh,  suffering  imprisoned  in  a  human  body;  they 
are  not  men  and  women  but  the  things  that  men  and  women 
are  and  pretend  not  to  be.” 
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June  25  Spook  Sonata  produced.  Nation  and  Athenaeum,  41:  414. 

J.  B.  Tagan  transferred  the  Spook  Sonata  from  Oxford 
to  London,  for  two  productions  only. 

July  2  Criticism  of  Spook  Sonata,  by  W.  J.  Turner.  New  Statesman, 
29:  375. 

“Strindberg  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  uniform 
translation  with  critical  commentary.  Spook  Sonata  ran 
at  the  Strand  several  weeks.  It  penetrates  beyond  the  sur¬ 
face  of  social  life  to  that  of  human  life  and  reveals  an  energy 
of  intelligence  and  emotion  which  ought  to  place  its  author 
among  the  great  dramatists  of  the  world.  But  there  is 
something  awry  in  Strindberg’s  vision,  a  thin  and  vine- 
garish  inability  to  accept  pain  and  imperfections  as  essen¬ 
tial  colors  in  the  world  harmony.” 

July  2  Criticism  of  Spook  Sonata.  Outlook  (London),  60:  19. 

July  2  Criticism  of  Spook  Sonata,  by  Ivor  Brown.  Saturday  Review, 

144: 15. 

“Why  did  Strindberg  never  turn  the  sense  of  humor 
he  reveals  in  Spook  Sonata  upon  himself?  Had  he  done  so 
he  might  have  become  a  dramatist  of  permanence  instead 
of  manufacturer  of  stage  curios  of  which  Spook  Sonata  is  a 
conspicuous  example.  If  Strindberg  was  aiming  at  the 
post  ‘Last-Trumpet  Major,’  he  may  be  said  to  have  earned 
the  job  by  this  horrific  picture  of  morality’s  mortal  cor¬ 
ruption!” 

Aug.  4  The  Father  produced.  London  Times,  p.  7. 

“An  obsession  that  reveals  and  enforces  ...  a  truth 
at  the  root  of  life.” 

Aug.  13  The  Father  produced.  Review  by  Richard  Jennings.  Spectator, 
139:  250. 

“How  Strindberg  must  have  hated  Ibsen.”  Praise  of 
Loraine. 

Aug.  13  The  Father  produced.  Review  by  Herbert  Farjeon.  Graphic 
(London),  117: 260. 

“Strindberg  has  fought  with  reality  and  though  beaten 
is  superior  to  those  who  spend  their  lives  avoiding  the  main 
issue.”  Praise  of  actor  Loraine. 

Aug.  13  The  Father  produced.  Review  by  Ivor  Brown.  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  144:  221. 

“Unfortunately  Strindberg  seized  the  weapon  of  the 
realists  without  possessing  the  realist  mind.  The  Father 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  realism.  The  tragedy  is 
not  a  sociological  treatise  trimmed  with  logic  but  a  riot  of 
over-emphasis  amid  which  rolls  the  anti-feminist  eye. 
Consider  it  so  and  The  Father  is  a  kind  of  superb  sonata 
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played  on  the  black  keys  only;  consider  it  in  any  other  way 
and  you  betray  your  capacity  as  a  play-goer.”  Praise  of 
actor  Loraine. 

Aug.  13  The  Father  produced.  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London),  41: 
637. 

Aug.  13  Scenes  from  The  Father.  Illustrated  London  News,  171:  270. 

Aug.  13  Criticism  of  The  Father.  “The  World  of  the  Theatre  and  the 

Author,”  by  J.  T.  Green.  Illustrated  London  News,  171: 
312. 

A  full  page  article,  “The  World  and  the  Theatre” 
about  Strindberg’s  The  Father  and  the  author.  Tells  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  get  the  play  produced  in  London  while 
Strindberg  was  there  with  Frida  Uhl.  William  Archer 
quoted. 

Aug.  20  Criticism  of  The  Father.  Outlook  (London),  60:  252. 

Aug.  20  Criticism  of  The  Father,  by  Desmond  MacCarthy.  New 
Statesman,  29: 595-597. 

“Strindberg  could  never  dis-sever  figments  of  imag¬ 
ination  from  those  who  served  as  models.  (Possible  excep¬ 
tion,  his  historical  dramas.)  He  is  euphemistically  cathartic, 
and  unduly  exalted  in  periods  of  perplexity.  He  exhibits 
himself  as  a  struggler.  A  man  who  is  all  struggle  may  be 
huge  but  he  cannot  be  great.”  Mention  of  actor  Loraine. 

Aug.  24  The  Father  produced  at  Savoy  Theatre.  London  Times,  p.  8. 

The  Father  was  transferred  from  Everyman  Theatre, 
Hampstead,  to  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  for  a  three  weeks’ 
run.  The  cast  included  Robert  Loraine  and  Haidee  Wright. 
This  review  points  up  the  fact  that  actor  Loraine  discov¬ 
ered  the  play  for  England.  Excellent  critical  analysis  of 
The  Father. 

Sept.  Review  of  the  production  of  The  Father.  Nation  and  Athe- 
naenum. 

Revival  of  The  Father  in  London,  with  Loraine.  First 
night  audience  was  whipped  up  to  enthusiasm  rarely  seen 
in  the  theatre.  The  play  shows  Strindberg  in  revolt  against 
the  whole  nineteenth  century. 

Oct.  12  Miss  Julie  and  Pariah  produced.  London  Times,  p.  12. 

Oct.  22  Miss  Julie  produced.  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London),  42: 
116. 

“Miss  Julie  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Strindberg’s 
early  naturalistic  period.  Its  power  lies  in  its  swift  move¬ 
ment,  direct  attack,  and  inevitable  conclusion — the  essence 
of  all  true  tragedy.” 

Oct.  22  “Strindberg  Again.”  Criticism  of  Miss  Julie  and  Pariah,  by 
Desmond  MacCarthy.  New  Statesman,  30  :  45-56. 
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This  is  an  ironic  comparison  of  fever,  drink,  and 
August  Strindberg  by  Desmond  MacCarthy.  Later  he  re¬ 
tracts. 

“The  unfortunate  type  of  catharsis  which  purges  none 
but  the  author. ...” 

Oct.  22  Scenes  from  The  Father.  Illustrated  London  News,  171:  710. 

Nov.  2  Easter  produced.  London  Times,  p.  10. 

Oxford  Players  give  first  performance  of  Easter  in 
England.  Theme;  pursual  of  salvation.  Symbols  are  auto¬ 
biographical  moods  and  fantasies. 

Nov.  21  Mme.  Strindberg  to  appear  at  Everyman  Theatre.  London 
Times,  p.  12. 

Dec.  3  Creditors  produced.  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London),  42: 
353. 

Strindberg’s  Creditors  at  the  Arts  Theatre.  “Displays 
Strindberg’s  intensity  and  fanatic  misogynism,  but  little  of 
his  skill  as  a  dramatist.” 

1928  Jan.  17  Dance  of  Death  produced.  London  Times,  p.  12. 

“He  has  not  so  much  discussed  a  theme  as  created  an 
atmosphere  of  evil  and  terror.  That  he  has  done  with  the 
vision  of  a  tormented  seer.” 

Loraine  gives  change  of  interpretation  ...  an  unend¬ 
ing  spiral. 

Jan.  21  Dance  of  Death  produced.  Review  by  Ivor  Brown.  Saturday 
Review,  145:  63-64. 

“From  The  Father  to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  leap  from 
pole  to  pole. . . .  Loraine  achieves  the  audacious  athlet¬ 
icism.  ...  The  Dance  of  Death  is  well  named.  It  is  a  ges¬ 
ture,  not  a  judgment,  a  whirling  motion  of  the  mind,  not 
a  dramatic  march  to  a  conclusion.” 

Jan.  21  Correspondence  about  translation  of  Strindberg.  “Departure 
from  Originals,”  by  Eskel  Sundstrdm.  London  Times,  p.  11. 

Eskel  Sundstrdm’s  letter  criticizes  Loraine’s  transla¬ 
tion,  as  effecting  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  Strindberg. 

This  accusation  receives  answer  in  public  assembly 
by  Loraine  and  Lind-af-Hageby  (Times,  Jan.  31,  1928). 

Jan.  23  “Adapted  Plays,”  by  L.  Lind-af-Hageby.  London  Times, 

p.  8. 

“The  objection  to  actor  Loraine’s  presentation  of 
The  Dance  of  Death  is  singularly  unnecessary.  Strindberg’s 
own  irregularities  justify  adaptation  within  the  plays.” 

This  letter  also  recounts  Strindberg’s  feud  with  ‘or¬ 
ganized  p)owers’  operating  in  defense  of  literary  tradition. 
These  powers  (implied)  have  determined  his  place  as  a 
literary  artist.  Nobel  Prize  withheld. 
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Jan.-June 


Jan.  26 
Jan.  28 
Jan.  28 
Jan.  28 


Jan.  28 


Jan.  30 
Jan.  31 


Feb.  4 
Feb.  6 


Feb.  7 
Feb.  22 


Dance  of  Death  reviewed,  by  Horace  Shipp.  English  Review, 
p.  355. 

“Another  instance  of  immortal  vs.  entrepreneur.  The 
translated  version  ol  The  Dance  of  Death  was  stilted  and 
rendered  as  melodrama.  (Actors  Loraine,  Gwenn,  and 
Lewes.)  The  play  lost  its  subtlety  and  left  one  with  an 
impression  of  Strindberg  as  a  lesser  author  than  we  know 
him  to  be.” 

Easter  produced.  London  Times,  p.  8. 

Dance  of  Death  produced.  Illustrated  London  News,  172: 160. 

Dance  of  Death  produced.  Outlook  (London),  61:  111. 

Dance  of  Death  produced.  Review  by  Richard  Jennings. 
Spectator,  140:  111. 

“One  is  grateful  to  Robert  Loraine  for  letting  us  see 
something  ol  Strindberg  ...  a  strange  stalwart  figure  ad¬ 
mirably  portrayed.” 

Dance  of  Death  produced.  Review  by  Herbert  Farjeon. 
Graphic  (London),  119: 146. 

“Written  as  realism  the  play  must  be  rendered  as  such; 
yet  no  actor  could  make  it  plausible.  Unless  one  submits 
to  the  piece  as  a  bad  dream  patterned  out  into  words,  one 
must  reject  it.  There  is  no  logical  exposition  of  evil  that 
saps  human  will  and  perverts  human  instinct;  instead  there 
is  a  mental  ballet,  with  evil  as  the  first  dancer  ...  a  poet’s 
frenzy  with  subjects  realistically  earthen.” 

Simoom  produced.  London  Times,  p.  10. 

“A  theatrical  device  . . .  not  a  paeon  of  hate.” 

“English  Play  Adaptation  Defended.”  London  Times,  p.  10. 

This  is  a  defense  of  Loraine’s  adaptation  of  Strind¬ 
berg’s  plays.  “Actor  Loraine  gives  the  essence  of  Strind¬ 
berg’s  spirit,  if  not  the  letter.” 

Dance  of  Death  produced.  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London), 
42:683. 

Correspondence  about  translation  ol  Strindberg.  London 
Times,  p.  8. 

“No  interpretation  which  ignores  the  original  text  and 
relies  upon  a  vague  idea  of  what  the  author  had  in  mind 
can  be  considered  satisfactory.” 

Taken  with  an  earlier  letter  (Times,  Jan.  21,  1928), 
this  affords  a  sound  exposition  ol  the  matter  of  translating 
foreign  works. 

Correspondence  about  translation  of  Strindberg.  London 
Times,  p.  10. 

Comrades  produced  at  Everyman  Theatre.  London  Times, 

p.  12. 
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“No  one  is  likely  to  deny  that  Comrades  is  inferior  to 
The  Father,  for  it  reveals  in  its  author  a  strange  and  un¬ 
happy  swerving  between  styles  which,  though  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  intended  to  be  an  enrichment,  and  does  succeed  in 
giving  breadth  and  variety  to  the  human  scene,  neverthe¬ 
less  robs  the  piece  of  that  fanatical  concentration  which  is 
the  highest  quality  of  Strindberg’s  tragic  writing.” 

Mar.  3  Comrades  produced.  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London),  42: 
812. 

Mar.  Criticism  of  Dance  of  Death.  English  Review,  46:  3S5-3S7. 

Oct.  11  Easter  produced.  London  Times,  p.  14. 

“This  is  the  plainest  of  Strindberg’s  inquests  of  suf¬ 
fering,  the  most  direct  of  all  his  attempts  to  discover  the 
meaning,  the  spiritual  causes  and  justification  of  human¬ 
ity’s  experience  of  pain.” 

Oct.  20  Criticism  of  Easter,  by  Francis  Birrell.  Translation  by  D.  G. 

Classen  (Auspices  of  Bernard  Shaw  Foundation).  Nation 
and  Atlwnaeum  (London),  44:  107. 

“Though  not  a  master  of  design  in  the  largest  sense 
Strindberg  is  master  of  nearly  everything  else. . . .  The 
moment  the  curtain  goes  up  we  are  plunged  into  a  world 
of  excitement  and  significance. . . .  Strindberg  is  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  bursting  with  remote  and  extraordinary  images 
which  fall  darkly  on  the  audience  and  chill  them  with 
murky  terror.  These  images  remind  one  of  Webster  who, 
I  think,  resembles  Strindberg  in  mind  and  art. . . .  Web¬ 
ster  and  Strindberg  were  both  obsessed  by  the  horror  that 
is  in  little  things,  and  these  little  things  become  symbols 
to  them  of  a  universe  diseased.” 

1929  Mar.  23  Easter  and  Other  Plays  {Dance  of  Death,  Dream  Play,  Spook 
Sonata).  Spectator,  Literary  Supplement,  142:  469. 

A  fairly  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
translating  Strindberg’s  plays.  Heralds  a  new  day  for 
Strindberg  in  the  forthcoming  complete  translation  (in¬ 
troduction  by  J.  G.  Robertson)  imder  auspices  of  Anglo- 
Swedish  Foundation  created  by  Bernard  Shaw  with  the 
money  to  which  he  became  entitled  when  the  Nobel  Prize 
was  awarded  him  by  the  Swedish  Academy. 

Mar.  26  Anglo-Swedish  Literary  Foundation’s  new  edition  of  Strind¬ 
berg.  London  Times,  p.  14. 

Mar.  30  Review  of  Easter.  Saturday  Review,  147 :  440. 

Review  of  four  plays:  Anglo-Swedish  Foundation. 
Three  produced  currently  in  London.  Explanation  of  origin 
of  the  Foundation. 

“The  whole  range  of  Strindberg’s  dramatic  writing 
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April  13 


April  20 

Aug.  15 
Aug.  24 

Aug.  24 


Aug.  24 

Sept  26 


would  not  appeal  to  English  taste,  but  under  the  covers  of 
this  first  book,  students  of  Strindberg  can  watch  this 
crazed  mind  beating  in  agony  against  the  bars  . . .  escap¬ 
ing  into  that  world  of  fantasy  which  is  so  often  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  tortures  suffered  by  the  feverish  intro¬ 
vert.” 

Criticism  of  Dance  of  Death,  by  Leonard  Woolf.  Nation  and 
Athenaeum  (London),  45: 45. 

“The  modem  plays  have  a  curious  feeling  about  them, 
of  lack  of  depth.  The  words  like  painted  scenery  seem  to 
have  nothing  behind  them.  So  I  turned  to  Strindberg,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  greatness  there.” 

''Easter  seems  to  me  a  very  poor  play.  It  should  have 
in  the  original  ‘the  haunting  beauty’  Robertson  ascribes  to 
it  in  his  introduction,  but  this  is  lost  in  translation  which 
leaves  it  weak  and  sentimental.  A  Dream  Play:  An  am¬ 
bitious  symbolical  fantasy;  has  good  things  in  it  but  is 
never  quite  big  enough  to  bear  the  colossal  burden  of  pes¬ 
simism  which  Strindberg  imposes  on  it.  Ghost  Sonata:  One 
sees  here  that  Strindberg  has  some  qualities  of  greatness. 
The  Dance  of  Death  has  claims  to  be  included  among  great 
modem  dramas.” 

Dream  Play;  Letter  to  the  Editor,  by  Eskel  Sundstrdm. 
Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London),  45:  73. 

Contradiction  of  Woolf:  "Dream  Play  is  not  a  failure. 
Woolf  because  he  reads,  not  sees,  the  plays  condemns 
Strindberg.” 

The  Father  produced.  London  Times,  p.  8. 

The  Father  produced.  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London),  45: 
681. 

The  Father  produced.  Review  by  Herbert  Farjeon.  Graphic 
(London),  125: 338. 

“Here  is  a  performance  which  could  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  taking  thought  alone.  At  its  greatest  mo¬ 
ments  it  achieves  what  our  brains  would  condemn  as  vio¬ 
lent  irrelevences  of  gesture  if  our  sensations  did  not  leap 
to  recognize  them  as  tempestuous  flashes  of  tmth.” 

The  play  was  written  in  1887.  Some  passages  seem  to 
be  taken  directly  from  Freud. 

The  Father  produced.  Emphasis  on  actors  in  the  play.  Review 
by  Desmond  MacCarthy.  New  Statesman,  33:  599-600. 

“Strindberg  has  lost  artistic  self-control.  Personal  in¬ 
dignation  must  be  kept  on  ice  longer  before  it  can  be 
handled  to  advantage  as  art.” 

Miss  Julie  and  Pariah  produced.  London  Times,  p.  10. 
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1930  Jan.  30  “Strindberg  in  England.”  London  Times,  Literary  Supple¬ 

ment,  pp.  65-66. 

Appreciative  analysis  and  criticism  of  Strindberg’s 
work,  including  consideration  of  translations  to  date. 
Question  of  non-acceptance  in  England  debated.  Strind¬ 
berg  quoted  on  monologue  as  art  form:  “Modern  realists 
have  condemned  the  monologue  as  unnatural,  but  if  I 
provide  a  motive  for  it  I  make  it  natural  and  so  I  can  use 
it  to  advantage. ...  I  have  broken  with  tradition  in  not 
making  my  characters  catechists  who  sit  asking  foolish 
questions  in  order  to  elicit  a  smart  reply.  I  have  avoided 
the  symmetrical  construction  of  the  French  dialogue,  and 
let  people’s  brains  work  irregularly  as  they  do  in  life . . . 
consequently  my  dialogue  wanders  about,  providing  itself 
in  the  earlier  scenes  with  materials  which  are  afterward 
worked  up,  admitted,  repeated,  developed,  and  built  up 
into  a  musical  composition.”  Quoted  Strindberg  on  Ghost 
Sonata:  “1  cannot  see  the  ugly  as  the  beautiful,  and  call  it 
good.” 

Jan.  30  Criticism  of  Strindberg,  by  A.  Hood.  Poetry  Review  (London), 
21:  196-200. 

June  7  “Strindberg’s  Dramatic  E3q)ressionism,”  critical  review  by 
Carl  Dahlstr&m.  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London),  47 : 324. 

Mr.  Dahlstrdm  investigates  the  expressionism  dis¬ 
closed  by  Strindberg’s  plays  in  the  light  of  criteria  elicited 
by  an  examination  of  German  critical  material  and  dra¬ 
matic  practice.  (See  Part  B:  American  Bibliography.) 

Nov.  26  Lady  Julie  produced.  London  Times,  p.  12. 

1931  Oct.  24  Review  of  Master  Olof  and  Other  Plays,  by  Edward  Gordon 

Craig.  Spectator  (Literary  Supplement),  147 :  537-539. 

“In  1908  in  Stockholm  I  went  to  see  Strindberg.  He 
had  not  then  been  translated  into  English,  although  Scher- 
ing  in  Berlin  talked,  walked,  breathed,  and  lived  nothing 
but  Strindberg.  He  translated  all  of  Strindberg’s  works 
into  German  and  they  were  both  read  and  performed.  His 
plays  are  not  photographic;  they  are  things  heard  and  seen, 
felt  and  experienced,  drawn  and  etched  as  well  as  written 
. . .  never  photographed.” 

1932  Mar.  12  Review  of  Master  Olof  and  Other  Plays.  (Third  volume  in 

edition  of  Anglo-Swedish  Foundation,  by  G.  W.  Stonier.) 
New  Statesman  and  Nation  (Spring  Book  Supplement), 
3:  10-12. 

G.  W.  Stonier  quotes  copiously  from  the  Strindberg 
biographies  and  more  directly  from  Strindberg  himself. 
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1933  Feb.  14 


Feb.  17 


Feb. 18 


Feb.  18 
May  29 


1935  Feb. 


Feb.  9 

1936  July 

Oct. 

1937  Jan. 
May  8 


“The  plays  in  Vol.  3  are  the  embodiment  of  Swedish  his¬ 
tory  but  also  the  drama  of  Strindberg’s  own  spiritual  ad¬ 
ventures.” 

Miss  Julie  produced.  London  Times,  p.  10. 

“It  is  the  play’s  quality  of  abnormal  imaginative  pres¬ 
sure,  the  core  of  its  greatness,  that  stands  in  its  way.” 

Miss  Julie  produced  at  Arts  Club  Theatre.  Review  by 
Peter  Fleming.  Spectator,  150;  212. 

“Miss  Julie  is  a  dark  virtuosity  rather  than  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  genius  ...  a  welter  of  horror,  a  conglomeration 
of  terrible  things  which,  like  the  fifth  act  of  a  minor  Eliza¬ 
bethan  tragedy  trembles  on  the  edge  of  the  ridiculous,  or 
would  tremble  except  for  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  its 
presentation.  The  Father  is  solid  achievement.”  Pitoeff  is 
the  actor. 

“The  Pitoeff  Season,”  review  by  Desmond  MacCarthy.  New 
Statesman  and  Nation,  5: 190-191. 

Comparative  review  of  the  Pitoeff  and  Loraine  seasons 
in  the  theatre  productions  oi  The  Father. 

Miss  Julie  produced.  Review  by  Ivor  Brown.  Week-End 
Review,  7:  173. 

Easter  produced.  London  Times,  p.  12. 

“It  is  inconsequent  that  dialogue  is  at  times  limatic, 
even  sentimental . . .  the  play  keeps  its  dramatic  tension 
. . .  dependent  upon  an  inner  coherence.” 

“Strange  Case  of  Swedish  Literature,”  by  Eskil  Sundstrom. 
London  Mercury,  31:  355-362. 

Review  of  history  of  Swedish  literature  (critical)  with 
particular  reference  to  Edmund  Gosse  and  Robertson. 
Defense  of  Strindberg  as  man  of  his  century. 

Miss  Julie  produced.  Saturday  Review,  159: 183. 

“Strindberg’s  Conversion:  A  Psychological  Study.”  New 
Church  Magazine,  pp.  171-181. 

“Strindberg’s  Conversion:  A  Psychological  Study.”  New 
Church  Magazine,  pp.  220-223. 

“Strindberg’s  Conversion:  A  Psychological  Study.”  New 
Church  Magazine,  pp.  43-51. 

Road  to  Damascus  produced.  Translation  by  Graham  Rawson. 
New  Statesman  and  Nation,  13:  772. 

“The  Stage  Society  which  first  introduced  Strindberg 
in  England  in  1912  presented  the  Road  to  Damascus  (trans¬ 
lated  by  Graham  Rawson)  and  the  Creditors,  on  Sunday 
preceding  May  8.  Strindberg’s  death  occurred  25  years 
ago,  and  from  the  English  stage  he  has  disappeared  almost 
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without  having  been  seen.  Those  who  saw  Road  to  Da¬ 
mascus  will  admit  that  the  English  stage  must  be  poorer 
for  having  ignored  Strindberg.” 

June  Road  to  Damascus  produced.  Review  by  A.  W.  Cookman. 
London  Mercury,  36: 181-182. 

“A  swift,  clear  performance  of  the  Road  to  Damascus, 
which  does,  genuinely,  present  abstract  ideas  to  the  mind, 
but  would  have  little  chance  of  acceptance  by  the  general 
public.” 

Nov.  29  Queen  Christina  produced.  London  Times,  p.  12. 

“Strindberg  himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  work 
and  it  is  both  fascinating  and  instructive  to  ask  why.  He 
can  scarcely  have  valued  it  for  its  historical  narrative 
which  is  sketchy  and  confused.  People  of  great  political 
importance  come  and  go  without  the  dramatist  making 
attempts  to  establish  their  place  and  connections  or  to 
develop  their  movement . . .  only  the  Queen  has  dramatic 
vitality. . . .” 

1949  Jan.  28  Criticism  of  The  Father.  The  Spectator,  Vol.  182,  p.  114. 

(This  bibliography  will  be  continued  as  Part  B:  Strindberg  in  America  in 
the  May  issue  of  Scandinavian  Studies  [1951].) 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  KENSINGTON 
INSCRIPTION 


Hjalmar  R.  Holand 
Ephraim,  Wisconsin 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Kensington  inscription  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  promptly  carried  out. 

But  it  did  not  stay  dead.  After  ten  years  of  oblivion  it  came 
to  life  again,  and  since  then  its  stern  judges  have  vainly  searched 
for  a  vital  spot  on  which  to  strike  a  death  blow.  The  last  who 
undertook  to  swing  the  axe  is  Magister  Erik  Moltke,  a  Danish 
runologist.  In  a  recent  address'  before  a  learned  society  in 
Copenhagen,  he  undertook  the  task,  but  first  reminded  his 
colleagues,  rather  unkindly,  that  they  had  condemned  the 
inscription  before  they  were  able  to  read  its  runes  in  toto.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  declared  that  no  conclusive  linguistic  evidence 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  inscription  had  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented. 

Mr.  Moltke  believes  he  has  found  the  origin  of  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  inscription.  He  points  out  that  after  1100,  runic  inscriptions 
became  scarce  (because  of  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  alphabet), 
but  continued  to  be  used  on  the  runic  calendars  in  certain  parts 
of  Sweden.  He  says: 

If  we  inspect  these  calendars,  we  find  that,  especially  in  those  from  the 
XVI  and  XVII  centuries,  they  operate  with  greatly  degenerated  runic  alpha¬ 
bets  which  have  forms  not  unlike  those  of  the  Kensington  stone.  There  cannot 
therefore  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  Kensington  inscription 
has  constructed  his  alphabet  from  the  alphabet  of  such  a  Swedish  runic  calendar. 
This  is  verified  to  excess  by  the  numerals  which  he  used.  They  are  in  common 
use  on  these  calendars,  but  are  unknown  in  “common”  runic  inscriptions. 

Moltke  does  not  mention  any  particular  runic  calendar  as 
proof  of  his  assertion.  But  his  mention  of  runic  numerals  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  refers  to  the  primstav  type.  This  contained  runic 
numerals  and  also  a  series  of  symbols  representing  the  principal 
church  festivals  of  the  year  and  was  therefore  in  general  use. 
But  it  contained  only  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  runic  alpha- 

‘  The  address  was  given  before  a  meeting  of  Del  Danske  Oldskriftselskab, 
Nov.  9,  1949  and  printed,  with  some  omissions,  in  the  newspaper  Information 
the  next  day. 
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bet,  and  two  of  these  seven  are  of  different  form  from  their 
equivalents  on  the  Kensington  stone.  It  would  therefore  be 
impossible  for  a  modern  forger  to  construct  a  runic  alphabet 
from  the  few  runes  on  the  primstav. 

There  was  another  tyf>e  known  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar 
or  Paschal  Table.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  on 
what  day  Easter  or  other  movable  holy  days  come,  either  in 
the  past  or  in  the  future,  within  a  period  of  532  years.  After  that, 
the  calendar  repeats  itself.  It  has  the  same  combination  of 
Sunday  Letters  and  Golden  Numbers  as  the  primstav,  but  in 
the  Paschal  Table  the  runic  alphabet  is  used  numerically,  each 
character  having  a  progressive  numerical  significance  from  1  to 
19.*  Moltke  says  that  these  late  runic  calendars  have  an  alpha¬ 
bet  of  much  degenerated  forms.  This  is  an  error  because  they 
show  little  degeneration,  inasmuch  as  unlike  common  inscrip¬ 
tions,  the  characters  of  a  runic  calendar  were  integral  parts  of 
a  standard  system  of  ancient  dignity  covering  many  centuries. 
We  therefore  find  that  the  runes  in  the  XVI-century  calendar, 
preserved  for  us  by  J.  Liljegren,*  do  not  differ  in  any  important 
detail  from  those  found  in  the  calendar  of  1328  discussed  by  Ole 
Worm  in  Fasti  Danici.  They  are  like  the  runes  on  the  Kensington 
stone  because  both  closely  resemble  the  Swedish  runic  alphabet 
of  about  the  year  1 100.  This  will  be  apparent  in  the  comparison 
below: 

The  calendar  runes:  i  hTB  tYA  -T/K^* 

The  Swedish  alphabet 

of  the  XI  century:-'  Ph  l>  H  KH  I  +  hT  g  T  YA+  K 8 
The  Kensington  runes:  f  M  ki  +1  I  X  ht  B  TY^  •t'H  8  fYXS* 
Modern  equivalents:  futhorkhniastblmyegp  j  v  cb  8 

*  See  J.  Liljegren’s  Runlara  (at  the  end  of  the  book) :  Stockholm,  1832.  Also 
printed  in  Magnus  Olsen’s  “Kingigtorsuak-Stenen”  in  Norsk  Tidsskrift  for 
Sprogvidenskap,  1932,  p.  215.  Their  earliest  use  for  calendrical  purpose  occurs 
in  the  inscription  on  the  baptismal  fount  of  the  Birse  Church  in  Zealand,  Den¬ 
mark,  from  about  the  year  1225. 

*  These  three  signs  were  not  in  common  use  as  runes,  but  were  added  to  the 
alphabet  of  sixteen  characters  to  complete  the  designation  of  the  19-year  cycle 
of  the  moon. 

^  Cf.  O.  von  Friesen  in  Nordisk  Kultur,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  166-228. 

*  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  rune  for  y  in  this  line  represents  u  or  y. 
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A  comparison  of  these  three  alphabets  shows  that  while 
they  have  much  in  common,  there  is  a  closer  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  alphabet  of  the  Swedish  runes  of  the  XI  century  and 
that  of  the  Kensington  stone  than  between  the  latter  and  the 
calendar  runes.  This  last  alphabet  has  three  new  signs,  but  does 
not  have  the  e,  g,  and  p  which  are  parts  of  the  Xl-century 
alphabet  and  of  the  Kensington  stone.  In  addition  the  latter 
has  three  runes  which  are  different  from  the  calendar  runes, 
viz.,  0,  k,  and  u  (or  y).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Kensington 
alphabet  is  closer  to  the  Swedish  alphabet  than  to  the  calendar 
alphabet,  how  can  Mr.  Moltke  say  that  “there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  Kensington  stone  inscrip¬ 
tion  has  constructed  his  alphabet  from  the  ‘degenerated’  alpha¬ 
bet  of  a  Swedish  runic  calendar”? 

As  to  the  runic  numerals  in  the  inscription,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  his  objection  to  their  use.  Inasmuch  as  we  know 
that  they  were  in  use  in  1328,  why  should  it  be  strange  to  find 
them  in  use  in  1362? 

But  Mr.  Moltke  has  more  specific  arguments  dealing  with 
the  runes 

j  V  n  0. 

Particularly  is  he  opposed  to  the  presence  of  the  j,  which  he 
thinks  is  the  Achilles-heel  of  the  inscription.  He  writes: 

In  his  eagerness  to  present  as  complete  an  alphabet  as  possible,  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  scribe  has  also  constructed  aj-rune.  That  he  should  not  have  done,  because 
it  happens  that  the  letter  j  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  as  is  also 
the  letter  v.  Both  of  these  letters  were  invented  by  the  French  philosopher,  Petrus 
Ramus,  in  the  XVI  century. ...  He  took  them  from  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and 
added  these  two  greatly  needed  consonants  to  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Mr.  Moltke  is  misinformed.  The  author  of  the  Kensington 
inscription  did  not  “construct”  a  sign  for  j,  but  used  the  one 
that  was  employed  in  the  XIV  century,  both  as  vowel  and  con¬ 
sonant.  It  was  later  superseded  by  the  present  form  of  the  j. 
Volume  I  of  Diplomatarium  Norwegicum  contains  facsimiles  of 
a  letter  from  1321  and  of  another  from  1379,  in  both  of  which 
this  unique  sign  for  i-j  app)ears.  In  a  letter  written  by  Queen 
Margaret  in  1372,  of  which  Professor  Taranger  has  given  an 
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excellent  facsimile,  the  same  sign  is  used  twenty-five  times.* 
Most  often  it  is  used  as  a  vowel,  but  sometimes  as  a  consonant. 
In  the  Flatey  Book  of  the  second  half  of  the  XIV  century,  it 
may  be  seen  on  every  page.^  The  fact  is,  the  use  of  j  as  a  con¬ 
sonant  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  goes  back  to  the  early 
runes  in  use  from  300  to  900,  where  it  appears  in  various  forms.* 
Later,  when  the  runic  alphabet  was  reduced  to  sixteen  charac¬ 
ters,  the  i  (and  also  the  j)  was  used  for  both  vowel  and  con¬ 
sonant,  which  resulted  in  much  uncertainty.  The  word  in  the 
Kensington  inscription,  in  which  this  character  is  found,  could 
therefore  be  written  either  skjar  or  skiar. 

It  is  immaterial,  however,  just  how  long  the  i  (j)  was  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  present  question  is:  Was  this  sign  ( -P ), 
which  is  used  in  the  Kensington  inscription,  a  component  part 
of  the  alphabet  of  the  XIV  century?  The  answer  is  definitely  yes. 

But  in  this  discussion,  the  sign  plays  a  much  more  important 
part — its  presence  in  the  inscription  is  a  concrete  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  American  rune  stone.  As  mentioned  above, 
its  peculiar  form  has  been  found  on  facsimilies  of  several  XIV- 
century  documents.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  inscription  ante¬ 
dates  the  publication  of  all  these  facsimilies.  To  be  sure,  the 
sign  was  to  be  seen  in  the  original  diplomas  and  manuscripts, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  forger  would  have  access  to  them  or 
would  bother  himself  with  the  study  of  obscure  diplomas  to 
learn  how  a  j  was  written.  Since  the  inscription  nevertheless  has 
just  the  right  form,  distinct  from  any  other,  this  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  the  inscription  was  written  in  the  XIV  century 
when  the  sign  was  in  use. 

Mr.  Moltke’s  claim  that  the  V  was  not  introduced  until 
late  in  the  XVI  century  is  also  false.  V  (differentiated  from 
u)  is  found  on  every  page  of  the  original  Flatey  MS  in  practically 
the  same  form  as  at  present.  Gustav  Storm  mentions  the  fact 
that  an  ancient  gildeskri  from  Trondheim,  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  XIII  century,  always  uses  the  sign  for  r.* 

•  Cf.  Norges  Historic,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  p.  144. 

’  Norroena  Ed.  For  photostatic  specimens,  see  p.  81,  lines  S,  9, 14, 17, 23, 28. 

•  Cf.  O.  von  Friesen  in  Nordisk  Kultur,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  5, 33-41, 62-64. 

•  Cf.  G.  Storm,  “En  gammel  Gildeskraa  fra  Trondhjem”  in  Sproglig-His- 
toriske  Sludier,  1896,  p.  218.  He  gives  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  document 
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This  is  much  like  the  v  in  the  Kensington  inscription,  as  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  sign  in  a  letter  of  Bishop  Nikulas  of  Oslo  of  the 
same  period  ( '^ ).‘® 

Another  character  that  Moltke  objects  to  is  the  rune  for 
n  (  +  ).  This  is  the  for-m  we  find  in  the  very  numerous  Swedish 
inscriptions  of  the  XI  century.  After  that  time  we  have  very 
few  inscriptions,  and  they  show  many  changes,  including  the 
n  which  is  written  y  .  Here,  says  Moltke,  we  find  that  “a  rune 
which  became  extinct  in  1100  is  used  on  a  stone  dated  1362!” 

Mr.  Moltke  forgets  that  if  the  inscription  is  authentic,  the 
carver  did  not  get  his  runic  lore  from  any  learned  book  on  runes 
because  there  were  none  such  in  the  XIV  century.  Nor  were 
there  any  local  runemasters  because  we  have  no  Swedish  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  the  XIV  or  XV  centuries,  except  on  Gotland  and  in 
Sk&ne,  and  very  few  from  the  XII  and  XIII  centuries.  But 
round  about  in  the  woods  and  on  the  fields  in  most  parts  of  Swe¬ 
den  the  carver  would  see  dignified  monuments  from  former 
days,  and  here  he  would  get  his  alphabet.  He  was  presumably 
one  of  the  eight  Goths  mentioned  in  the  inscription  and  a 
native  of  West  Gothland.  During  the  last  ten  years  all  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  that  province  have  been  photographed  and  pub¬ 
lished.  Of  these,  eighty-one  use  precisely  the  same  form  of  the 
n  as  is  found  on  the  Kensington  stone,  and  only  seventeen  use 
the  sign  required  by  Moltke.”  It  therefore  seems  reasonable 
that  the  carver  of  the  stone  would  use  the  most  common  form. 

Mr.  Moltke’s  final  objection  is  to  the  two  dots  above  the  o. 
This  usage,  he  thinks,  does  not  go  farther  back  than  the  Refor¬ 
mation. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  early  the  two  dots  came  into  use, 
as  the  writings  we  have  from  the  XlV-century  Scandinavian 
are  meagre  in  quantity.  We  do  know  that  unlike  most  letters, 
there  were  many  ways  of  designating  umlauted  o.  Hauk  Erlends- 
son  (d.  1334)  uses  no  dots  for  any  letters,  but  instead  he  has 
a  slightly  curving  stroke,  often  a  quarter  inch  in  length.  In 
some  MSS,  notably  the  Flatey  Book,  the  o  is  marked  with  an 
inverted  v  whose  two  lines  are  almost  parallel.  In  some  writings 

A  photostatic  copy  is  printed  in  Dip.  Nor.,  Vol.  I,  no.  7. 

“  Cf.  Hugo  Jungner,  VestergoUands  Runinskrijter,  Bind  V.  FSrsta  och  andra 
htiftet,  1940.  Published  by  Kungl.  Vitt.  och  Hist.  Akademien. 
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as,  for  instance,  Magnus  Eriksson’s  Slatslag,  the  (umlauted)  o, 
i,  and  y  are  marked  with  one  dot.'*  Sddermannalagen  of  the  first 
half  of  the  XIV  century  uses  three  different  signs  for  d  “without 
any  indication  of  different  phonetic  values.”'*  Several  other 
types  could  be  mentioned,  as  for  instance,  the  double-dotted  o 
on  a  tablet  from  Sogn.  The  double  dots  are  recognized  by 
Kristian  Kaalund,  who  dates  the  writing  from  about  1300.'* 

Of  all  these  orthographical  variations  of  umlauted  o,  the 
one  with  the  single  dot  is  by  far  the  most  common.  Inasmuch 
as  an  o  with  one  dot  above  would  satisfactorily  serve  the 
purpose,  why  was  it  supplanted  by  an  o  with  two  dots?  Ap¬ 
parently  this  must  have  come  about  through  some  powerful 
foreign  pressure.  By  1362  Norway  and  Sweden  had  been  under 
such  pressure  for  a  long  time — the  Hanseatic  League.  This 
German  infiltration,  which  began  about  1250,  had,  a  century 
later,  become  so  great  that  practically  all  business  and  industry 
were  under  German  control.  Munch  says  that  “in  1352  all  the 
shoemakers  in  Oslo,  Bergen,  and  Nidaros  were  Germans.”'® 
In  Sweden  it  was  even  worse.  There  the  Germans  obtained 
the  adoption  of  a  law  providing  that  “of  six  burgomasters  and 
thirty  councilmen,  one  half  were  to  be  German.”'*  In  1363  the 
Germans  even  managed  to  put  one  of  their  own  countrymen  on 
the  Swedish  throne.  Munch  says  that  when  this  new  king, 
Albrekt  of  Meklenburg,  arrived  in  Stockholm,  “he  was  greeted 
by  the  citizens,  who  were  mostly  German.”'*  In  the  process  of 
this  commercial  domination,  the  Germans  introduced  into  the 
Scandinavian  North  new  weights  and  measures,  hundreds  of 
new  words  and  endings,  and  also  affected  the  form  of  the  letters. 
By  the  XIV  century  the  umlauts  of  a,  o,  and  u  were  in  Germany 

**  Cf.  H.  Hildebrand,  Svenska  skriftprof,  1894,  PI.  22,  no.  34. 

Cf.  Axel  Kock,  Svensk  ljudhistoria,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1, 2. 

“  Cf.  Paleografisk  Atlas,  No.  48, 1,  3,  last  page. 

“  Cf.  P.  A.  Munch,  Unions perioden,  Vol.  I,  pp.  576,  577,  881,  882. 

**  Cf.  J.  E.  Rydquist,  Svenska  sprdkels  lagar,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1,  11. 

**  Op.  cU.,  p.  754.  See  also  C.  G.  Styffe,  Skandinavien  under  Unionsperioden, 
p.  341. 
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written  a,  6,  and  and  through  this  dominating  influence  the 
single  dots  of  Norway  and  Sweden  were  displaced.  These  in¬ 
fluences  were  of  course  much  more  in  evidence  in  the  trading 
centers  dominated  by  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  were  prac¬ 
tically  negligible  in  the  rural  districts. 

Such  piecemeal  study  of  the  inscription  as  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Moltke’s  contribution  is  largely  a  waste  of  time  because 
there  are  no  rigid  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  runes, 
letters,  and  words.  Even  if  everything  about  the  inscription  were 
perfect,  this  would  not  prove  its  authenticity,  because  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  for  a  scholar  of  the  present  day  to  write  a 
brief  inscription,  purporting  to  date  from  the  XIV  century, 
which  would  be  above  reproach. 

The  only  way  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  in¬ 
scription  is  to  approach  the  problem  in  an  objective  way  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  physical  conditions  surrounding 
the  discovery  of  the  stone.  We  have  the  benefit  of  the  exhaustive 
studies  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry  on  the  growth  of  aspens, 
so  that  we  know  approximately  how  old  was  the  tree  in  whose 
roots  the  stone  was  clutched.  We  also  have  the  unanimous 
opinions  of  a  number  of  geologists  concerning  the  length  of 
time  required  to  produce  the  weathering  which  the  stone  shows. 
This  weathering,  by  the  way,  was  produced  while  the  stone 
was  standing  upright,  because  stones  covered  by  soil  are  not 
subject  to  weathering.  These  two  periods,  the  age  of  the  tree 
and  the  weathering  that  preceded  its  existence,  bring  us  back 
at  least  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  when  the  stone  was 
found,  more  than  a  generation  before  any  part  of  Minnesota 
was  settled  by  any  white  men.  At  that  time  absolutely  nothing 
was  known  about  Greenland  or  the  apostasy  and  emigration 
of  part  of  its  people  or  about  King  Magnus’  determination  to 
restore  Christianity  in  Greenland  or  about  his  letter  to  Sir 
Paul  Knutson,  authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  find 
these  apostates.  Who  at  that  tiipe  would  have  thought  of 


*•  Cf.  Joseph  Wright,  Historical  German  Grammar,  p.  42.  London,  1907. 
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mixing  Swedes  and  Norwegians  in  one  expedition  or  seen  any 
sense  in  the  date  of  1362?  Such  items  as  runic  numerals  and  a 
unit  of  distance  equal  to  75  English  miles,  called  a  day’s  journey, 
were  likewise  unknown  one  hundred  years  before  the  stone 
was  found.  But  the  author  of  the  Kensington  inscription  knew 
these  facts. 

This  full-sized  investigation  should  also  take  proper  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  many  corroborative  finds  in  Minnesota,  the 
Verendrye  stone,  the  Newport  Tower,  and  the  culture  of  the 
Mandan  Indians. 

[The  above  article  was  written  and  submitted  for  publication  early  in  the 
spring  of  1950.  Later,  in  the  summer.  Professor  S.  N.  Hagen’s  excellent  defense 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Kensington  inscription  was  published  in  Speculum 
(XXV,  321-356).  It  ably  covers  some  of  the  points  treated  in  my  paper,  but  I 
did  not  see  it  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1950. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
is  now  publishing  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  language  and  runes  of  the 
Kensington  stone,  written  by  W.  Thalbitzer,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philology, 
University  of  Copenhagen.  This  treatise,  which  fully  endorses  the  authenticity 
of  the  Kensington  inscription,  was  first  published  in  Danske  Studier  and  will 
soon  appear,  much  enlarged  and  translated,  in  the  publications  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution.] 
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Beck,  Richard.  History  of  Icelandic  Poets,  1800-1940.  Cornell 

University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1950.  Pp.  247.  $4.00. 

More  than  twenty  years  of  devoted  and  scholarly  labor 
have  gone  into  the  making  of  this  invaluable  survey  of  Modern 
Icelandic  poetry.  Begun  in  1928  in  the  inspiring  environment  of 
the  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection  at  Cornell  University  (like  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stefdn  Einarsson’s  trail-breaking  companion  volume  on 
Modern  Icelandic  prose-writers),  it  has  likewise  been  built  on 
an  exhaustive  study  of  all  available  material  both  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  and  in  Iceland. 

Professor  Beck  is  unusually  qualified  for  his  task.  He  was 
born  in  Iceland  in  1897  and  spent  the  first  twenty-four  years 
of  his  life  there,  but  followed  up  his  course  at  the  University  of 
Iceland  with  several  years  at  Cornell,  qualifying  for  a  doctorate 
in  Germanic  languages.  After  a  quarter-century  as  an  American 
professor,  he  is  as  completely  at  home  in  English  as  in  Icelandic. 
The  fact  that  he  himself  is  an  experienced  poet  in  his  mother- 
tongue  has  helped  to  make  him  a  sound  and  sensitive  critic  of 
Icelandic  verse.  No  man  is  better  equipped  to  write  this  volume 
for  an  American  audience,  and  the  performance  is  worthy  of  his 
capacity. 

The  volume  is  planned  in  terms  of  seven  chapters.  Chapter 
I  (pp.  1-9)  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  earlier  Icelandic  poetry — 
Eddie,  skaldic,  mediaeval.  Reformation,  and  eighteenth  century. 
The  survey  proper  begins  with  Chapter  II  (pp.  10-60)  on  the 
“Romantic  Poets.”  Chapters  III  (pp.  61-73)  and  IV  (pp.  74-78) 
are  very  brief  intercalated  sketches  of  “Unschooled  Poets” 
and  “Philosophical  and  Religious  Poets,”  who  do  not  fit  neatly 
into  the  historical  pattern.  Four  times  their  combined  length 
is  Chapter  V  (pp.  79-151),  entitled  from  “Realism  to  Neo- 
Romanticism”  and  roughly  covering  the  period  from  1880  to 
1918.  A  discussion  of  “Contemporary  Currents”  in  Chapter 
VI  (pp.  152-198)  brings  the  survey  down  to  1940,  the  terminus 
ad  quern  chosen  by  the  author.  A  seventh  and  last  chapter  (pp. 
199-242)  gives  an  unusually  full  introduction  to  the  Icelandic 
poets  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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The  description  of  the  impact  of  the  Romantic  Movement 
on  Iceland  makes  it  clear  that  while  the  stimulus  was  from 
abroad,  chiefly  by  way  of  Denmark,  the  effects  were  nationally 
significant  in  the  poets’  new  appreciation  of  the  scenic  grandeur 
of  their  native  land  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  their  heritage 
of  language,  history,  and  literature.  The  movement  was  ushered 
in  by  Bjarni  Thorarensen  and  J6nas  Hallgrfmsson,  but  reached 
its  full  stature  only  in  Matthias  Jochumsson  (1835-1920), 
whose  range  of  interest  and  of  output  are  unrivalled  among  his 
country’s  poets.  Incidentally  he  has  given  Iceland  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  finest  national  anthem  in  the  world. 

Realism,  like  Romanticism,  reached  Iceland  by  way  of 
Copenhagen  and  was  launched  by  the  Icelandic  university 
students  who  had  contact  there  with  Georg  Brandes  and  his 
followers.  The  inherent  individualism  of  most  of  the  “realists” 
asserted  itself  in  time,  however,  and  gave  rise  to  many  forms 
of  “Neo-Romanticism”  especially  potent  in  a  sense  of  un¬ 
achieved  nationhood  and  in  the  positive  importance  of  great 
thoughts  and  high  ideals — as  contrasted  with  the  more  negative 
and  corrosive  social  satire  of  the  realists.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  figure  in  an  age  of  great  poets  was  Einar  Benediktsson 
(1864-1940),  the  Browning  of  Icelandic  poetry  in  his  pro¬ 
fundity  and  complexity  of  thought  but  a  greater  poet  than 
Browning  in  his  brilliance  and  range  of  prosodic  craftsmanship. 

In  the  vital  stream  of  recent  Icelandic  poetry.  Dr.  Beck 
rightly  gives  major  emphasis  to  DavfS  Stefdnsson,  Jon  Mag- 
misson,  and  J6n  Helgason.  In  all  his  evaluation  of  Icelandic 
verse,  he  lays  great  stress  on  a  social  conscience  and  a  demand 
for  social  justice  as  evidence  of  spiritual  greatness  in  his  authors. 
In  view  of  this,  it  is  disturbing  to  have  him  naively  apply  the 
Left’s  cant  term  “progressive”  to  Communist  poets.  Tyranny, 
secret  police,  torture-cellars,  slave-camps  and  murder  are  not 
progressive,  but  as  reactionary  as  Cain  and  Herod.  At  the  same 
time,  he  wisely  shows  us  how  the  sufferings  of  the  black  1930’s 
helped  to  shape  the  Leninist  thinking  of  young  Icelandic  radicals. 

No  other  Scandinavian  nation  has  produced  an  overseas 
emigrant  literature  to  compare  with  that  of  the  Icelanders 
“vestan  um  haf,”  and  Dr.  Beck  has  justifiably  devoted  a  long 
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chapter  to  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  Icelandic  poets  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  With  the  exception  of  “porskabftur”  (porbjbrn  Bjarnarson) 
and  “K.N.”  (Kristjdn  Niels  Julius),  these  belong  to  Canada 
rather  than  to  the  United  States,  although  there  has  been 
considerable  movement  to  and  fro,  especially  between  Manitoba 
(the  main  settlement)  and  North  Dakota.  Pride  of  place  goes 
to  the  untutored  geniuses,  Stephan  G.  Stephansson  (one  of 
Iceland’s  greatest  sons),  and  Guttormur  J.  Guttormsson,  but 
merited  inclusion  also  goes  to  Kristinn  Stefansson,  Jon  Runolfs- 
son,  Magnus  Markusson,  Jonas  A.  Sigurtisson,  SigurSur  Julius 
Johannesson,  Gisli  Jonsson,  Vigfus  Guttormsson,  “p.p.p.,” 
Einar  Pdll  Jonsson,  Jonas  Stefdnsson,  Pall  S.  Palsson,  Kristjan 
Pdlsson,  J6nas  Palsson,  Jakobina  Johnson,  and  a  score  or  so  of 
others. 

The  book  is  well  indexed  and  generously  supplied  with  docu¬ 
mentation.  The  author’s  system  of  surveying  each  period  in 
terms  of  individual  sketches  of  poets,  neatly  numbered,  may 
seem  to  some  readers  to  prevent  an  over-all  analysis  of  literary 
and  intellectual  currents;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  method 
chosen  is  the  only  practicable  one  in  presenting  a  relatively 
unfamiliar  literary  tradition  to  an  English-speaking  audience. 
To  attempt  anything  else  might  be  to  impose  premature  per¬ 
spective  on  a  hitherto  unknown  landscape. 

Watson  Kirkconnell 

A  cadia  U niversity 


Anderson,  George  K.  The  Literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1949.  Pp.  431. 
$5.00. 

As  his  title  makes  clear.  Professor  Anderson  concerns  himself 
with  an  aspect  of  Old  English  hitherto  insufficiently  empha¬ 
sized — taken  for  granted  by  the  aficionados,  or  dismissed  as 
unimportant  by  others — the  whole  corpus  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature,  rather  than  the  language,  which  he  regards  as  highly 
important,  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  still  more  important  end 
of  getting  acquainted  with  “the  records,  the  thoughts,  and  the 
important  deeds  of  a  clearly-defined,  vital,  and  altogether  basic 
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period  of  English  literature."  And  he  has  made  us  aware  of  this 
literature  with  wisdom  and  erudition,  with  urbanity  and  charm. 

To  this  end  he  sets  himself  two  questions  which,  he  says, 
must  be  answered  for  all  who  wish  to  consider  the  literature 
written  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  “What  has 
survived  from  these  distant  times?  Where  can  one  look  beyond 
this  in  order  to  know  more  than  the  general  outlines  of  the 
literature?”  Then  in  some  dozen-fourteen  chapters  he  describes 
and  evaluates  fully,  warmly,  and  clearly  the  different  genres 
(including  the  Anglo-Latin)  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  At  the  end  of  each  appears  a  scholarly  ap¬ 
paratus  which  combines  annotation  and  bibliography,  selective 
and  practical  rather  than  exhaustive.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
list  everything,  however  out-of-date,  trivial,  or  obscure,  that  has 
been  said  or  written  about  the  subject  plus  all  that  might  some¬ 
how  be  connected  with  it.  Professor  Anderson  has  restricted 
himself  largely  to  what  is  important,  fairly  recent,  and  available 
to  most  American  university  students,  the  bulk  of  it  in  a 
language  of  the  people. 

But  to  students  of  Scandinavian  the  first  three  chapters, 
which  introduce  the  people  themselves,  the  characteristics  of 
the  literature,  and  the  heroic  epic  poems,  and  the  chapter  on 
King  Alfred  will  prove  the  most  interesting.  For  in  these  are 
discussed  the  part  the  Scandinavians  played  in  the  ethnic 
make-up  of  the  people,  and  the  Scandinavian  influence  upon 
the  literature  and  the  language.  In  commenting  upon  Bede’s 
statement  about  the  former  home  of  the  Germanic  invaders 
of  Britain,  Professor  Anderson  suggests  that  their  homeland 
may  have  included  the  southern  tip  of  present  Sweden  as  well 
as  northwestern  Germany  and  the  Danish  peninsula,  and  says 
that  culturally  these  peoples  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Viking 
Age.  Naturally,  he  pays  due  attention  to  the  Danish  invasions, 
noting  that  “the  conquest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  Danes 
appears  now  as  little  more  than  a  dynastic  change.” 

Throughout  Chapter  III  he  calls  attention  repeatedly  to  the 
Scandinavian  elements  in  the  heroic  poems,  especially  in 
Beowulf.  Thus,  “it  is  obvious  that  those  poems  in  Old  English 
literature  which  can  be  called  heroic  epic  poems — Widsith, 
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Beowulf,  The  Fight  at  Finnsburg,  the  W alder e  Fragments — are 
not  Anglo-Saxon  so  much  as  they  are  Danish  or  Low  Ger¬ 
man.  .  .  .  Figures  like  Beowulf  and  Hrothgar  and  Garulf  do 
not  have  a  habitation  on  English  soil.”  He  even  notes,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  classical  influence,  that  although  there 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  Beowulf  poet  should  not  have 
known  the  Aeneid  and  used  it  as  an  inspiration  for  some  details 
in  the  description  of  Grendel’s  Mere,  “it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  mountain  vistas  of  Norway  might  have  been  more 
influential  than  Virgil,  if  the  author  was  familiar  with  them;  or 
he  may  have  had  in  mind  the  Lake  Country  of  northwestern 
England.”  The  discussion  of  Beowulf  is  filled — and  this  could 
scarcely  be  avoided — with  detailed  comments  upon  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  features  of  the  poem.  And  these  are,  of  course,  even 
more  obvious  in  The  Fight  at  Finnsburg,  which  describes  a  group 
of  Danes  standing  off  an  attack  by  the  Frisians. 

Finally,  in  the  chapter  on  King  Alfred  there  is,  besides  a 
clear  synopsis  of  Alfred’s  wars  with  the  Danes  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Danelaw,  a  tantalizing  statement  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  influence  upon  the  English  language  “is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  realized.”  Despite  the  excellent  bibliography 
supplied  in  the  annotation,  which  lists  some  dozen  references  in 
English,  Swedish,  and  German,  one  wishes  that  Professor 
Anderson  had  pursued  the  subject  somewhat  further  and  dis¬ 
cussed  it  more  fully — not  as  fully  as  he  discusses  the  literature, 
which  is  after  all  his  main  concern,  but  at  least  enough  to  make 
clear  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence.  The  literature  he 
has  treated  adequately;  and  people  are  aware  of  the  influence 
upon  the  vocabulary,  for  this  is  probably  the  most  obvious — in 
the  minds  of  many  it  exhausts  the  possibilities.  But  they  need 
to  be  reminded  that  it  extended  to  sounds  as  well  and  to  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  grammar. 

The  rest  of  the  chapters  are  done  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  and  painstaking  interest  in  the  reader.  The  book 
ends  with  a  stirring  restatement  of  the  worth  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  as  literature,  and  this  by  implication  includes  ancient 
Scandinavian  literature.  Not  that  Professor  Anderson  is  unaware 
of  its  shortcomings,  which  he  freely  admits,  but  at  the  end,  as 
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throughout  the  book,  he  insists  upon  its  primary  values,  “virility 
sturdiness,  and  insight  .  .  .  the  trinity  from  which  all  abiding 
literature  must  spring.” 

Henry  A.  Person 
University  of  Washington 

Norrild,  Svend.  Dansk  Litteratur  fra  Saxo  til  Kaj  Munk,  I—JI. 
Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1949.  Pp.  (5)+333+(2  plates); 
(3) +322+ (2  plates).  Price,  40  crowns. 

As  the  author  indicates  in  his  preface,  this  book  is  essentially 
a  two-volume  edition  of  the  four-volume  colossus  Illustreret 
dansk  Lilleraturhistorie  by  Carl  S.  Petersen  and  Vilhelm  Ander¬ 
sen.  It  is  a  pedestrian  book,  a  literary  history  of  the  old  school, 
but  without  the  verve  of  the  work  on  which  it  is  modelled.  It  is 
fundamentally  biographical-historical.  Few  modern  critics  will 
subscribe  to  Norrild’s  statement  of  principle  (Vol.  I,  page  4): 

I  en  Bog  som  denne  vil  det  derfor  vaere  Opgaven  kun  at  give  de  biografiske  og 
andre  Oplysninger,  som  skfinnes  nyjdvendige  for  Forstaaelsen  af  vaesentlige  Sider 
af  de  omtalte  Digtervaerker.  .  . . 

During  the  past  six  months  I  have  used  Norrild’s  book  as  a 
reference  work.  I  have  not  read  it  in  its  entirety.  It  has  provided 
me  with  dates  and  titles,  but  neither  with  incisive  criticism  nor 
enlightening  interpretation.  On  the  contrary,  misleading  state¬ 
ments  are  not  uncommon.  Suffice  this  example  (I,  107) : 

1725  maatte  Holberg,  som  naevnt,  Sjfge  Orlov  efter  et  nervfJst  Sammenbrud  som 
F01ge  af  Overanstrengelse;  ban  var  deprimeret  og  ffilte  sig  forfulgt  af  baade 
virkelige  Modstandere  og  indbildte  Fjender. 

Except  for  his  discussion  of  Tom  Kristensen,  Kaj  Munk,  and 
Nis  Petersen,  Norrild’s  treatment  of  Danish  literature  since  the 
First  World  War  is  depressingly  superficial  and  encyclopaedic. 
Here,  for  example,  is  his  treatment  of  J^rgen-Frantz  Jacobsen’s 
novel  Barbara: 

I  Romanen  “Barbara,”  der  aldrig  blev  belt  fsrdig,  bar  ban  givet  ypperlige  Skil- 
dringer  af  FaerfJernes  Folk  og  deres  storslaaede  Natur. 

Commendable  on  the  other  hand  is  the  inclusion  of  poems  by 
Nis  Petersen  and  of  Kaj  Munk’s  address  of  January  1,  1944. 
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Besides  reminding  us  that  a  good  short  history  of  Danish 
literature  has  yet  to  be  written,  Norrild’s  book  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  the  doubtful  value  of  a  single  critic’s  undertaking  to  write 
the  history  of  a  literature  from  beginning  to  end.  This  work  may 
also  be  taken  as  a  warning  against  the  easy  fallacy  of  projecting 
the  twentieth-century  concept  of  national  literature  into  the 
past.  To  write  the  history  of  Danish  literature  without  seriously 
considering  Henrik  Ibsen,  for  example,  is  to  suffer  from  re¬ 
stricted  literary  vision. 

P.  M.  Mitchell 
University  of  Kansas 


Verner  von  Heidenstam:  Brev.  Utgivna  av  Kate  Bang  och  Fred- 
rik  Book.  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1949.  248  pages,  including 
index.  Price,  11  crowns,  bound  15  crowns. 

No  owner  of  Heidenstam’s  Samlade  verk  (23  vols.,  1943-44), 
prepared  by  the  same  editors,  should  be  without  this  illu¬ 
minating  selection  of  letters.  For  the  general  reader  the  letters 
serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  Heidenstam’s  personality 
and  literary  relations.  They  are  chosen  with  a  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  that  only  Kate  Bang’s  score  of  years  in  close  association 
with  Heidenstam  and  his  work  could  give.  In  the  Foreword, 
Book  promises  the  eventual  publication  of  all  the  Heidenstam 
letters,  but  the  present  work  aims  to  bring  out  the  “artistic  and 
human  qualities”  of  the  writer.  The  commentaries  are  inten¬ 
tionally  brief,  totaling  less  than  20  pages,  but  sufficient  for  full 
comprehension  of  the  letters.  As  Book  says,  “it  is  Heidenstam 
himself  who  has  the  floor.” 

An  obvious  gap  is  caused  by  the  inevitable  absence  of  the 
letters  to  Oscar  Levertin,  which  will  remain  sealed  and  un¬ 
available  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Absent  are  also  the  letters  to 
Sven  Hedin,  Erik  Axel  Karlfeldt,  Per  Hallstrom  (except  two), 
and  Axel  Lundegird,  among  others,  principally  because  they 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  and  aims  of  this  volume. 

We  do  gain  an  intimate  view  of  many  Heidenstam  friend¬ 
ships,  including  some  tiffs  with  Strindberg  and  Ellen  Key.  Of 
unusual  interest  are  several  letters  to  Zacharias  Topelius,  from 
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whom  he  received  early  encouragement,  and  Eva  Acke,  Topelius’ 
daughter.  Many  of  Heidenstam’s  great  contemporaries  pass  in 
review,  usually  disclosing  new  and  intimate  slants  not  known 
to  the  general  reader — Snoilsky,  Rydberg,  Geijerstam,  Brandes, 
Bjornson,  Hallstrdm,  Vigeland,  and  others.  Heidenstam’s  re¬ 
freshing  humor  frequently  shines  through  and  sometimes  blos¬ 
soms  into  rare  comedy.  An  instance  is  the  poem  received  by 
Bdok  while  serving  in  the  army  (1904).  It  begins: 

Stackars  Bd<3k,  s&  du  ser  utl 
Naggat  hir  och  dammig  trut. 

Magen  in  och  brostet  ut. 

G&r  en  stund  du  loser, 
spring  ej  efter  brandevin 
eller  efter  tbserl 
Nej,  h&U  din  mundering  fin, 
gnid  och  blanka,  lys  och  skin. 

Sp&nn  s&  bkltet  utan  grin 
hirt  om  allt,  som  pbser. 

The  work  before  us  proves  that  in  both  his  light  and 
serious  veins  Heidenstam  was  an  unusual  letter  writer — 
stimulating,  witty,  sharp,  erudite,  frank,  and  understanding. 

Nils  G.  Sahlin 

The  American  Swedish  Institute 

Dahlstedt,  Karl-Hampus.  Det  svenska  Vilhelminamdlet.  Sprdk- 
geografiska  studier  over  ett  norrlandskt  nybyggarmdl  och  dess 
granndialekter  (Skrifter  utgivna  genom  Landsmdls-  och 
Folkminnesarkivet  i  Uppsala.  Ser.  A:7^).  1.  Allman  inledning. 
Ord  och  betydelser.  A.  Text.  B.  Kartor.  A.~B.  Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln,  Uppsala.  Munksgaard,  Copenhagen,  1950.  Pp. 
vii-f  243.  13  maps. 

The  volume  here  reviewed  is  a  penetrating,  detailed,  and 
highly  informative  investigation  into  certain  aspects  of  the 
Swedish  dialect  of  Vilhelmina  Parish,  Asele  Lappmark,  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  point  of  view  of  dialect  geography.  The  basic 
research  material  consists  of  excerpts  made  by  a  number  of 
individuals  and  filed  in  the  Institute  for  Dialect  Research  at 
Uppsala;  of  answers  to  questionnaires  sent  to  the  author  by 
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reliable  local  informants;  of  historical  material  avilable  in  older 
writings;  and  of  first-hand  observations  made  by  the  author 
himself  over  a  period  of  years.  The  primary  material  has  been 
winnowed  and  sifted  and  carefully  arranged  around  the  facts 
and  principles  which  the  writer — constantly  preserving  an 
objective  attitude  towards  the  theories  and  accomplishments 
of  dialect  geography — seeks  to  elucidate  in  the  monograph. 
The  points  at  which  ethnography  and  cultural  history  are  tan¬ 
gential  to  linguistic  research  are  clearly  shown  in  Dahlstedt’s 
presentation.  Following  a  historical  and  methodological  in¬ 
troduction,  he  proceeds  to  place  and  characterize  the  Vilhelmina 
dialect  from  a  three-fold  point  of  view:  the  status  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  certain  common  wild  berry  names  in  the  dialect;  the 
extent  to  which  Norwegian  has  penetrated  into  the  usage  of 
Vilhelmina;  and  borrowings  from  Lappish.  Emphasizing  the 
value  of  researches  into  “groupes  semantiques,”  the  author 
chose  wild  berries  as  a  point  of  departure  because  being  prac¬ 
tically  non-migratory  and  stable  and — unlike  the  practices  and 
terms  of  agriculture  and  commerce — little  subject  to  cultural 
vagaries,  and  being,  furthermore,  subject  to  precise  botanical 
definition,  wild  berries  are  ideally  suited  to  investigations  re¬ 
quiring  the  background  of  a  historical  continuum  as  a  major 
test  of  validity.*  This  specialized  vocabulary  is  then  examined 
word  by  word  and  district  by  district,  for  meaning,  usage,  and 
distribution.  Phonetic  transcriptions  are  used  to  record  popular 
pronunciation.  Thus  pursued,  the  study  shows  great  uniformity 
and  homogeneity  of  berry  nomenclature  throughout  not  only 
Vilhelmina  but  Asele  Lappmark  as  well,  an  evidence  of  strong 
levelling  in  these  dialects.  There  is  close  linguistic  relationship 
with  northwest  Angermanland.  Clearly  evidenced  are  two 
distinct  lines  of  demarcation  between  dialects,  one  coinciding 
with  the  provincial  (and  national)  boundary  between  Swed. 
Jamtland  and  Norw.  Trondelag,  the  other  with  the  geographical 
barrier  separating  Angermanland-Vasterbotten  from  the  Swed¬ 
ish  settlements  in  (Finnish)  Osterbotten. 

>  Most  of  the  berries  discussed  belong  to  the  following  families:  Rosaceae, 
Ericaceae,  Empelraceae,  Cornaceae,  Thytnelaeaceae. 
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The  Norwegian  and  Lappish  influences,  respectively,  on  the 
dialect  of  Vilhelmina  Parish  center  around  the  mere  40  or  so 
borrowings  from  each  of  these  languages;  to  this  reviewer,  at 
least,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  dialect  has  been 
so  resistant  to  such  influences.  The  net  result  of  the  investigation 
is  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  we  are  warranted  in  speaking 
of  a  “Vilhelmina  dialect,”  and  to  delimit  that  dialect  quali¬ 
tatively  and  geographically.  The  author  plans  in  a  second 
volume  to  treat  the  accidence  and  phonology  of  the  dialect.  A 
table  of  contents,  an  extensive  bibliography,  and  13  excellent 
maps  complete  the  first  part  of  a  work  in  which  critical  acumen 
is  combined  with  exhaustive  research  to  produce  a  volume 
worthy  of  the  institute  whose  imprimatur  it  bears. 

Erik  Wahlgren 
University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles 

Knudsen,  Johannes,  and  Mortensen,  Enok.  The  Danish-Ameri- 
can  Immigrant.  Grand  View  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
1950.  Pp.  43.  $0.75. 

Swansen,  H.  Fred.  The  Founder  of  St.  Ansgar.  Lutheran  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Blair,  Neb.,  1949.  Pp.  232.  $2.25. 

Here  are  two  interesting  and  valuable  books  which  deal  with 
various  phases  of  the  immigrant’s  culture. 

The  first  and  longest  chapter  of  The  Danish- American 
Immigrant  presents  a  reliable  and  highly  accurate  historic  survey 
of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The  last  two  chap¬ 
ters  were  written  by  Enok  Mortensen,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  collecting  and  preserving  information  about  Danish  immi¬ 
grants.  He  first  gives  a  survey  of  Danish-American  literature 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  books  have 
been  written  by  Danish-Americans,  among  them  a  staggering 
amount  of  verse  and  song.  Besides  the  thousands  of  poems  that 
have  appeared  in  print  in  newspapers,  nearly  one  hundred 
volumes  of  poetry  have  been  published.  “They  reveal  to  us  how 
the  immigrant  lived  and  how  he  felt;  and  they  mark  the  slow 
and  progressive  steps  by  which  the  Danish  immigrants  became 
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Americanized.”  The  author  demonstrates  this  by  interesting 
examples.  He  fails,  however,  to  mention  the  works  of  Kr. 
Anker,  I.  M.  Hansen,  Harold  Kent,  N.  P.  Lang,  C.  B.  Larsen, 
Meta  Moe,  or  H.  C.  Vedsted. 

The  title  of  the  last  chapter,  “The  Danish-American  Press,” 
is  misleading,  for  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  pioneer 
press.  He  could,  of  course,  not  discuss  all  the  newspapers  that 
have  appeared,  but  it  seems  strange  that  he  does  not  mention 
a  few  of  the  most  important  ones  published  within  the  last 
seventy  years!  Mortensen  devotes  most  of  the  space  to  the  secu¬ 
lar  press.  In  a  brief  discussion  of  the  religious  press  it  seems 
strange  that  while  he,  from  the  early  period,  mentions  a  Grundt- 
vigian  paper,  two  Mormon,  three  Methodist  and  four  Baptist 
papers,  no  reference  whatsoever  is  made  to  “Dansk  Luthersk 
Kirkeblad,”  which  was  founded  in  1877  at  Blair,  Nebraska, 
about  the  same  time,  or  even  before  these  papers. 

In  spite  of  certain  defects  this  book  can  be  recommended 
to  anyone  interested  in  Danish-American  immigrants. 

In  The  Founder  of  St.  Ansgar,  Dr.  Swansen,  Professor  of 
History  at  Dana  College,  tells  the  interesting  life  story  of  Claus 
Laurits  Clausen.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  theological  controversies  in  which  Clausen  was  involved, 
but  he  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  man  and  his  practical 
achievements;  at  the  same  time  he  gives  valuable  glimpses  into 
pioneer  life  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  His  reliable  and  well-written 
biography  is  based  on  several  years  of  research  in  unpublished 
material,  newspapers,  and  other  sources.  Several  good  illustra¬ 
tions  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Paul  C.  Nyholm 
Dana  College 

Engelsk-N orsk  Teknisk  Ordbok.  By  John  Ansteinsson.  F.  Bruns 
Bokhandels  Forlag,  Trondheim,  1948.  Pp.  362.  (Revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  1950.  Pp.  442.) 

What  is  the  Norwegian  word  for  swarfs  Or  rachilla?  Or 
cheater  circuit?  Until  recently,  such  questions  might  well  have 
sent  worthy  colleagues  on  fruitless  quests  among  local  libraries 
and  learned  acquaintances.  But  today  Ansteinsson’s  dictionary. 
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with  its  list  of  over  50,000  English  technical  words  and  their 
Norwegian  equivalents,  provides  a  ready  answer. 

This  is  a  significant  contribution  to  English-Norwegian 
lexicography.  Even  those  linguists  who  do  not  directly  deal 
with  technical  matters  should  find  the  work  useful  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  standard  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  for  it  contains 
scientific,  industrial,  commercial,  mathematical,  military,  nauti¬ 
cal,  and  engineering  terms,  many  of  which  are  on  the  threshold 
of  daily  usage  in  this  technological  age. 

A  flawless  performance  is  not  to  be  expected  of  an  author  who 
has  no  established  guide  or  model  to  go  by.  Apparently  well 
aware  of  this  fact,  Ansteinsson  in  his  brief  foreword  solicits 
comments  and  corrections.  Below,  therefore,  are  set  forth  a  few 
suggestions  which  occur  to  a  layman  peruser  of  the  first  edition. 
(The  recently  published  second  edition  is  not,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  available  to  the  reviewer.) 

The  basic  sources  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  type  of 
work  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest.  Ansteinsson  mentions 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  but  says  nothing  of  comparable 
American  works.  Yet  he  remarks  that  “because  of  the  dominant 
position  of  American  literature  on  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  it  is  necessary  to  give  consideration  to  American 
terminology  and  not  stand  on  “the  King’s  English.”  Although  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  list  every  one  of  the  numberless 
miscellaneous  sources  that  must  have  been  used,  some  kind  of 
brief  bibliography  is  desirable. 

Careful  proofreading  should  have  eliminated  the  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  more  than  60  in  number,  which  are  largely 
confined  to  words  in  English  {^‘abandone”  for  abandon,  “easely” 
for  easily,  “hoisery"  for  hosiery,  etc.).  And  the  arrangement  for 
listing  compound  words  and  hyphenated  forms  could  be  made 
more  clear,  consistent,  and  convenient  for  the  reader. 

The  following  definitions  could  be  improved : 

cwt:  centerweight.  {Hundredweight  should  also  be  mentioned.) 
Fahrenheit  Fahrenheit;  temperatur-m41esystem,  termometer- 
system,  brukt  i  engelsk-amerikanske  land.  jfr.  Celsius, 
reaumur.  (Celsius  and  reaumur  are  nowhere  listed  or  de¬ 
fined.) 
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implement,  v.  forsyne;  fullf0re.  (“Iverksette”  might  also  have 
been  mentioned.) 

involve,  v.  ha  til  f^lge.  (“Medf^re”  should  be  listed  as  an  optional 
or  perhaps  preferred  translation.) 
keep  down  the  steam,  la  dampen  falle.  (“Holde  dampen  ned” 
would  be  better.) 

nautical  mile  sj^mil.  (Should  be  cross-referenced  to  geographical 
mile  and  sea  mile;  difference  in  length  between  English  and 
American  nautical  mile  should  be  indicated.) 
stiffen,  V.  stive,  avstive,  forsterke.  (Intransitive  form  “stivne” 
should  also  be  given.) 

This  reviewer  is  not  qualified  to  evaluate  the  more  technical 
of  Ansteinsson’s  translations.  When  indirectly  healed  cathode 
triode  is  rendered  as  “indirekte  gl0dekatoder0r”  or  induction 
manifold  as  “innsugningsr^r,”  the  layman  has  little  choice 
beyond  bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  lexicographer.  But  it  is 
certainly  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  man  of  Ansteinsson’s 
training  and  experience  is  qualified  as  a  preeminent  authority 
in  this  field.  He  has  been  Chief  Librarian  of  Norges  Tekniske 
H0gskole  since  1920,  and  he  is  a  charter  member  of  Ridet  for 
Teknisk  Terminologi,  under  whose  auspices  the  dictionary  has 
been  published.  In  1918-19  he  was  at  the  New  York  State 
University  Library  School  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation,  and  in  1931-32  he  was  Assistant  Librarian 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Hedin  Bronner 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Friis,  Henning,  ed.,  Scandinavia  Between  East  and  West.  Cornell 
University  Press,  1950.  Pp.  x-1-388.  $4.50. 

The  squeeze-play  title  of  this  remarkable  symposium  may 
seem  somewhat  misleading.  Actually,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the 
editor  himself  (an  adviser  in  social  science  to  the  Danish  Min¬ 
istry  of  Social  Affairs),  it  is  based  on  the  conception  that  Scandi¬ 
navian  culture  is  “a  distinctive  culture  somewhere  between  that 
of  free-enterprise  democracy  in  the  United  States  and  that  of 
the  Communist  dictatorship  in  Soviet  Russia.  This  title  also 
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indicates  the  position  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  world 
affairs  on  the  border  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  blocks.” 

To  support  his  thesis  Friis  has  assembled  eleven  chapters  on 
Scandinavian  history,  economics,  labor,  social  welfare,  housing, 
cooperatives,  adult  education,  and  foreign  policy.  Each  has 
been  prepared  by  an  American  or  Scandinavian  expert  in  the 
field  and  stems  from  a  series  of  lectures  initiated  by  Dr.  Bryn 
J.  Hovde  in  1948  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York.  Such  a  plan  assures  a  comprehensive  approach  and,  de¬ 
spite  some  unevenness  in  style  and  point  of  view,  an  authorita¬ 
tive  presentation.  Although  a  good  deal  of  realigning  has  taken 
place  within  the  Scandinavian  “bloc”  since  1948,  the  volume 
will  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  both  teachers  and  students 
as  well  as  by  the  informed  general  public. 

Marshall  W.  S.  Swan 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  New  Copenhagen  Dictionary  of  Old  Norse 

Since  1939  a  new  dictionary  of  Old  Norse  has  been  in  prepa¬ 
ration  in  Copenhagen.  The  initiative  was  taken  by  the  director 
of  the  Arna-Magnaean  Commission,  Professor  Erik  Arup,  who 
also  secured  the  necessary  support  from  the  Danish  state.  The 
executive  committee  consisted  of  him,  the  former  director  of  the 
Commission,  Dr.  Einar  Munksgaard,  and  Professors  Br^ndum- 
Nielsen  and  Jon  Helgason. 

The  original  plan  was  to  make  the  undertaking  an  Icelandic- 
Danish  one,  with  Professor  Stefan  Einarsson  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  as  chief  editor,  and  Jakob  Benediktsson  and  Ole 
Widding  in  Copenhagen  as  sub-editors.  But  the  war,  making 
communications  impossible,  brought  the  undertaking  to  a  stand¬ 
still  after  some  110,000  slips  had  been  made  out.  Subsequently 
Dr.  Ole  Widding  was  appointed  editor,  assisted  by  a  full-time 
staff  consisting  of  Agnes  Agerschou,  Marie  Bjerrum,  and  Agnete 
Loth. 

The  thesaurus  is  aimed  to  cover  Old  Icelandic  monuments 
until  ca.  1550  and  Old  Norwegian  documents  until  1370,  for 
reasons  easily  understood,  and  is  confined  to  prose.  For  the 
poetic  language  the  existing  dictionaries  by  Gering,  Egilsson, 
and  the  Ordbog  over  de  celdsle  Rimer  are  considered  adequate.  All 
texts  are  read  anew  by  one  member  of  the  staff,  and  sometimes 
by  two.  Only  the  latest,  critical  editions  are  used,  and  the  MSS 
themselves  are  consulted  when  such  editions  are  not  available. 
Weight  is  laid  on  documenting  the  first  occurrence  of  a  vocable 
or  idiom.  The  MS  provenience  and  date  are  always  specified, 
thus  furnishing  a  reliable  basis  for  etymological  and  semasio- 
logical  studies — it  is  particularly  in  this  respect  that  the  compre¬ 
hensive  dictionaries  of  Fritzner  and  Cleasby-Vigfusson  show  the 
greatest  shortcoming.  All  characteristic  words  of  the  Variants 
are  likewise  excerpted,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  the  MSS 
indicated  on  the  slips,  in  order  that  the  quotations  can  be  put  in 
chronological  order,  so  far  as  possible.  The  Introduction  is  to 
contain  a  detailed  list  of  the  MS  references  and  to  explain  the 
mode  of  their  use. 
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The  collection,  now  housed  in  the  University  Library,  at 
present  contains  some  250,000  slips  alphabetically  arranged  and 
edited  and  some  40,000  not  yet  arranged.  Already  it  has  become 
apparent  that  an  astonishing  number  of  words,  meanings,  and 
phrases  not  earlier  recorded  have  been  found,  even  in  the  texts 
used  by  earlier  dictionary  makers. 

There  is  hope  that  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  difficult 
economic  situation  in  the  kingdom  funds  will  be  forthcoming 
for  another  five  years,  when  the  collection  should  be  ready  for 
the  press.  A  parallel  undertaking  to  cover  Modern  Icelandic 
(1550-1950)  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Reykjavik  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Jakob  Benediktsson. 


BOOK  NOTES 


Gislason,  Bjarni  M.  Jurgen  Bukdahl,  Europaeren  og  Brobyg- 
geren.  Aschehoug  Dansk  Forlag  (G.  M.  Steffensen),  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1949.  Pp.  9-|-31.  Bibliography  of  Bukdahl’s  writings 
and  sources.  This  essay  analyzes  the  origin  and  application  of 
Bukdahl’s  thesis  regarding  the  attainment  of  world  peace,  and 
gives  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  man  and  his  ideas.  Three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  Brandes  achieved  temporary  victory 
for  his  naturalistic,  intellectual  point  of  view  over  Grundtvig’s 
national  and  liberal  view,  but  after  having  routed  the  latter, 
his  own  remained  dominant  but  a  short  time.  As  Bukdahl 
understood  it,  the  remnants  of  these  two  movements  worked 
at  cross  purjjoses,  and  he  devoted  his  efforts  toward  “bridging” 
the  gap  between  them  in  order  to  create  out  of  them  a  true 
Danish  nationalism.  On  the  basis  of  this  new  nationalism,  with 
unity  in  the  people,  Denmark  should  then  be  able  to  look  be¬ 
yond  its  borders  to  the  rest  of  Scandinavia,  to  Europe,  to  the 
world  and  universal  peace.  Because  of  his  activity  in  all  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  Bukdahl  has  become  known  throughout  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  as  “the  bridge  builder”  between  nations.  Mr.  Gislason  dis¬ 
cusses  in  some  detail  several  of  the  twenty-five  or  more  works 
of  Bukdahl,  indicating  the  forces,  literary  and  non-literary, 
which  have  shaped  Bukdahl’s  thinking.  Bukdahl  is  a  champion 
of  peace,  and  the  man,  his  work,  and  his  influence  can  best  be 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  reflect  his  faith  in  an  idea  and 
in  man. 

Olson,  Oscar  H.,  The  Auguslana  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Pioneer  Period  (1846-1860).  Augustana  Book  Concern,  1950.  Pp. 
xvi-f-397.  $3.50.  The  role  played  by  the  various  Scandinavian- 
American  ecclesiastical  groups  in  advancing  Scandinavian 
studies  generally  has  never  been  given  adequate  attention. 
Through  the  churches,  schools,  colleges  and  seminaries,  clergy, 
and  publications  has  come  a  good  deal  of  real  significance,  some 
of  it  more  enthusiastic  than  scholastic,  to  be  sure.  Dr.  Olson’s 
history  brings  together  much  important  material  hitherto  avail¬ 
able  only  in  ephemeral  sources  and  is  of  special  interest  for  its 
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account  of  the  development  of  Swedish-American  educational 
institutions  and  publications. 

Edvard  Storm:  D^leviser.  Edited  by  Didrik  Arup  Seip.  H. 
Aschehoug  &  Co.  (W.  Nygaard),  Oslo,  1949.  Pp.  55.  Unknown 
now  to  all  but  a  few  specialists  is  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Norwegian  poet,  Edvard  Storm,  but  known 
to  all  Norwegians,  whether  they  rightly  attribute  them  to  him 
or  not,  are  Storm’s  D^leviser.  In  1949,  on  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Storm’s  birth.  Professor  Seip  edited  a  small 
volume  which  included  the  text  of  ten  poems,  a  commentary  and 
notes,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  words  and  music  to  those 
selections  from  the  D^leviser  which  appeared  in  1780,  in  France, 
in  La  Borde’s  “Essai  sur  la  musique  ancienne  et  moderne.” 
The  volume  is  attractively  printed,  and  it  has  been  beautifully 
illustrated  by  0ystein  Jorgensen. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Bredsdorff,  Elias.  Danish  Literature  in  English  Translation'. 
A  Bibliography.  Munksgaard,  Copenhagen,  1950. — Briem, 
Olafur.  HeitSinn  Sidur  d  Islandi.  Menningarsj6t5s,  Reykjavik, 
1945. — Corpus  Codicum  Norvegicorum  Medii  Aevi,  Selskapet  til 
utgivelse  av  gamle  norske  h&ndskrifter.  Oslo,  1950 — Egils  Saga 
Skallagrimssonar.  MenningarsjotSs,  Reykjavik,  1945. — Hansson, 
Olafur.  Noregur.  MenningarsjoSs,  Reykjavik,  1949. — Haralds 
Saga  HarZrd'da  and  Magndss  Saga  Berfcetts.  Menntamalarab  & 
pjoSvinafelag,  Reykjavik,  1950. — Islensk  Vrvalsrit.  Men- 
ningarsj6?5s,  Reykjavik,  1948. — Liest01,  Knut.  Uppruni  Islend- 
inga  Sagna.  MenningarsjotSs,  Reykjavik,  1948. — Seven  One- 
Act  Plays  by  Holberg.  Princeton  University  Press  for  the  Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York,  1950. — Sogur  frd 
Noregi.  MenningarsjotSs,  Reykjavik,  1948. 
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In  English 

Order  now  the  two  books  to  be  published  by  the  Foundation  during 
1951: 

A  WALK  TO  AN  ANT  HILL  and  other  Essays,  by  Frans  G.  Bengtsson.  This 
volume  of  fascinating  essays  will  be  ready  on  March  1.  Price  S3. 00. 

SCANDINAVIAN  PLAYS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  III.  This  volume 
contains  three  modern  Swedish  plays;  "Swedenhjelms"  by  Hjalmar  Bergman, 
"The  Condemned”  by  .Stig  Dagerman,  and  "Let  Man  Live"  by  Par  Lagerkvist. 
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THE  POETIC  EDDA,  trans.  by  Henry  Adams  Bellows  5.00 

THE  PROSE  EDDA,  trans.  by  Arthur  Gilchrist  Brodeur  3.00 

NORSE  MYTHOLOGY,  by  P.  A.  Munch  and  Magnus  Olsen  3.00 

A  PAGEANT  OF  OLD  SCANDINAVIA,  edited  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  3.75 
SCANDINAVIAN  ART  (375  illus.)  10.00 

*  *  * 

THE  AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN  REVIEW,  an  illustrated  quarterly. 

Per  year  3.00 

Order  from 


The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation 
127  East  73rd  Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y 


TEXTBOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SWEDISH 

MODERN  SWEDISH  POEMS  60  cente 

FRITIOFS  SAGA.  By  Esaias  Tegn6r. 

$1.25 

SVENSKA  SOM  LEVER.  By  Martin  All¬ 
wood  and  Arthur  Wald.  $1.50 

KARL-ANDERS  COES  TRAVELING.  By 

L.  Gottfrid  Sjoholm.  $1.00 

BASIC  SWEDISH  WORD  LIST.  By  M.  S. 
Allwood  and  I.  Wilhelmsen.  75  cents 

BEGINNING  SWEDISH.  By  W.  G.  John¬ 
son.  $2.00 

SIMPLIFIED  SWEDISH  GRAMMAR.  By 

ELEMENTARY  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By 

Edwin  J.  Vickner. 

$1.75 

Martin  Soderback.  60  cents 

SWEDISH  COMPOSITION  AND  WORD 

STUDY.  By  Edwin  J.  Vickner. 

$1.50 

ADVANCED  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By 
Martin  Soderback.  $2.00 

SWEDISH  READER.  By  A.  Louis 
quist. 

Elm- 

$2.00 

FANRIK  STALS  SXCNER.  By  Johan 

VALDA  BERXTTELSER.  By 

Selma 

Ludvig  Runeberg.  $1.75 

Lagerlof. 

$1.75 

Published  by 
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MORE  PEOPLE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR 

are  planning  to  go  to  SCANDINAVIA  this  year. 

Advance  reservations  on  the  "Gripsholm"  and  "Stockholm” 
for  the  first  three  months  are  ahead  of  1950 — a  record  travel 
year. 

There  is  still  choice  space  available  on  all  sailings  through 
April,  but  you  better  hurry  if  you  are  not  going  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed. 

You  travel  comfortably  in  the  unparalleled  Tourist  Class  of 
these  two  fine  ships  at  rates  which  begin  at  $180.  in  the  "Grips¬ 
holm”  and  $190,  in  the  "Stockholm,”  For  extra  comfort  and 
luxury  choose  First  Gass.  Minimum  rate  $285. 

For  reservations  see  your  travel  agent  today.  His  service  and 
expert  advice  is  available  at  no  extra  charge. 

SWEDISH  AMERICAN  LINE 

636  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


Hie  White  Viking  Fleet 

Offices  or  agencies  in  all  leading  cities. 
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